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INTRODUCTION 


Mek, and especially those who live in great cities, often feel 
a strong attraction towards what is called “ the simple life ” ; 
and from time to time certain men and women, bolder and 
more in earnest than their fellows, make a resolute effort to 
break away from the ordinary round which comes with a 
high state of civilization, and to live a life freer and more 
natural than these later days easily allow. Walden is the 
story of a man who did this. For more than two years he 
lived alone in a house that he built for himself on the edge 
of Walden Pond, near the village of Concord, Massachusetts. 
He ate no fresh meat or butter, and drunk neither milk, tea, 
nor coffee. His food was chiefly unfermented bread made 
from Indian meal, and the vegetables that he grew in a patch 
of ground near his house. His comrades were the birds, 
beasts and insects of the forest, whom he taught to be happy 
and fearless in his company, as he was happy and fearless in 
theirs. He grew to know the face of the forest so well that 
he needed no almanac : he could tell for himself the time of 
the year within two days. When he wanted money he worked 
for a few days or a few weeks for one of the farmers round 
about until his immediate wants were supplied ; the leisure 
that remained to him he spent in study and meditation. 

What manner of man he was, and why he did these things, 
Walden will tell us. 

The Kew England township of Concord, quietly situated 
amidst woods and meadows and gently flowing streams, made 
itself for ever famous in 1775 by striking the first blow in the 
war of American Independence. About sixty years later it 
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gained another kind of fame through a small company of 
thinkers and reformers who were connected with it. These 
men and women were deeply interested in the g^uestion of 
what were the things best worth having in life ; and they 
attempted to find a cure for the social evils that disgraced 
their times. They did not agree on all points, but all of them 
advocated a simpler and more natural way of life, and an 
independence of wealth and luxury ; and they all agi'eed that 
man must look for his truest happiness in himself, and find 
his deepest delight in his spiritual and intellectual experiences. 
Emerson, whom we in this country know chiefly by his 
essays, was one of this group, and Amos Aloott, father of 
Louisa Alcott who wrote Little Women, was another. Among 
them they made various experiments to prove and advance 
their doctrine. The most important of these was what is 
known as the Brook Farm Experiment. A small band of 
ardent disciples settled on the farm, where they planned to 
lead the ideal “ simple life,” sharing the work between them, 
and living on the produce. Every member of the brother- 
hood was to learn to live hardly and renounce all indulgences, 
so that, little money being required, the hours of labour might 
be few, and ample time remain for the brotherly communion 
of spirit and intellect that they felt to be the highest good. 
It was Wordsworth’s “ plain living and high thinking ” 
applied to a community. The experiment failed, because 
the farm, worked by men with little experience or capital, 
could not be made productive enough to support the colony ; 
but it left its mark. 

In an atmosphere full of such ideas as these Henry David 
Thoreau grew from youth to manhood. He was born in 
1817, the third child in a family of four. His father was of 
French descent, a quiet, cheerful man, diligent in his business, 
which was the making of lead pencils ; his mother was the 
daughter of a Scottish minister. They were not rich, but 
their home, under the rule of the thrifty, managing mother, 
was a comfortable one, and the children were happy and 
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well-cared for. Henry, from the time that he could walk, 
roamed the woods and meadows barefoot, beginning that 
close friendsliip with the wild creatures round his home which 
grew ever warmer and more intimate as the years went on. 
When he was sixteen years old the family, by the practice of 
severe economy in the home, and with the help of contribu- 
tions from the elder brother and sister, who were by that time 
working as school teachers, managed to send him to Harvard 
University. He stayed there for four years, took his degree, 
and then came back to Concord to help his elder brother John 
keep the village school. But the sturdy, primitive farmers 
round about did not approve of his methods of education. 
He would not flog his pupils ; and they could not believe that 
lads such as theirs could be properly managed without some 
good hard blows being dealt out to them. The story is told 
that after this had been repeatedly and urgently represented 
to Thoreau, he one morning chose out a boy — we are not told 
on what principle the selection was made — ^flogged him with 
great thoroughness, and in the afternoon sent in his 
resignation. 

He next took up his father’s trade and became a maker of 
lead pencils. Doing this as he did everything, earnestly and 
diligently, he found out by repeated experiments how to make 
a better pencil than any at that time on the market. All his 
friends assumed that his fortune was made, and were hearty 
in their congratulations ; but he astonished them by saying 
quietly that he would never make another pencil. “ Why 
should I ? I would not do again what I have done once.” 
His interest in the whole matter was gone, and he could see 
no sense in spending precious time in drudgery, even though 
it brought him great riches. He began to lead the life which 
gradually forming convictions assured him w^as the truest 
and highest within his reach. He cultivated skill in many 
directions, became an expert land surveyor, and trained 
himself to be able to perform heavy manual labour. But 
chiefly he learnt to live simply and have few wants, so that 
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he was able by working for about six weeks in the year to 
earn all the money he needed, and could give the rest of the 
time to the pursuits that he loved. 

When Thoreau was about twenty-one years old he became 
intimate with Emerson, and henceforward this great man 
who was looked upon almost with reverence by the best and 
most intellectual section of New England society became his 
leader and prophet. From 1841 to 1843 he lived in Emerson’s 
home on the footing, it would seem, of a pupil and disciple 
who paid for his board and his education by helping in the 
household as a devoted son might have done. He was so 
thorough, so practical and so dependable that he made himself 
valued and loved by the whole family. It was at this time 
that the Brook Farm Experiment was going on, and Thoreau 
doubtless heard it discussed in all its details with eager 
interest and approval. So that when he returned home to 
Concord the seed which was to bring forth his own attempt 
to live the simple life was already sown. 

In 1846 he went to live at Walden ; and in 1847 he returned 
to his father’s house to take up his old way of Hfe. He wrote 
several books, the chief being A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers, Walden, and The Journal. He contributed 
articles to various magazines, lectured, and sometimes did a 
turn of manual labour or land-surveying on one of the Concord 
farms. He worked no longer than was necessary to supply 
his very simple wants, and hisieisure he spent in studying 
wild nature round about his native Concord. Only once was 
the course of his quiet, happy Hfe broken in upon by pubHc 
affairs, and that was when he upheld the cause of John Brown 
in strong opposition to the popular feeHng of the town. In 
1860 he caught a chill in a snowstorm that came on while he 
was counting the growth rings in some stumps of old trees. 
Consumption set in, and he died in 1862. 



I. MY HOUSE. 

Neab the end of March 1845 I borrowed an axe and 
went down to the woods by Walden Pond, nearest to 
where I intended to build my house, and began to cut 
down some tall arrowy white pines, still in their youth, 
for timber. It is difficult to begin without borrowing, but 
perhaps it is the most generous course thus to permit 
your fellow-men to have an interest in your enterprise. 
The owner of the axe, as he released his hold on it, said 
that it was the apple of his eye ; but I returned it sharper 
than I received it. It was a pleasant hillside where lO 
I worked, covered with pine woods, through which I 
looked out on the pond, and a small open held in the 
woods where pines and hickories were springing up. 
The ice in the pond was not yet dissolved, though there 
were some open spaces, and it was ail dark-coloured and 
saturated with water. There were some slight flurries 
of snow during the day that I worked there ; but for the 
most part when I came out on to the railroad, on my 
way home, its yellow sand heap stretched away gleaming 
in the hazy atmosphere, and the rails shone in the spring 20 
sun, and I heard the lark and peewee and other birds 
already come to commence another year with us. They 
were pleasant spring days, in which the winter of man's 
discontent was thawing as well as the earth, and the life 
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that had lain torpid began to stretch itself. One day, 
when my axe had come ofi and I had cut a green hickory 
for a wedge, driving it with a stone, and had placed the 
whole to soak in a pond hole in order to swell the wood, 
I saw a striped snake run into the water, and he lay on 
the bottom, apparently without inconvenience, as long 
as I staid there, or more than a quarter- of -an-hour ; 
perhaps because he had not yet fairly come out of the 
torpid state. It appeared to me that for a like reason 
10 men remain in their present low and primitive con- 
dition ; but if they should feel the influence of the 
spring of springs arousing them, they would of necessity 
rise to a higher and more ethereal life. I had previously 
seen the snakes in frosty mornings in my path with 
portions of their bodies still numb and inflexible, wait- 
ing for the sun to thaw them. On the 1st of April it 
rained and melted the ice, and in the early part of the 
day, which was very foggy, I heard a stray goose groping 
about over the pond and cackling as if lost, or like the 
20 spirit of the fog. 

So I went on for some days cutting and hewing timber, 
and also studs and rafters, all with my narrow axe, not 
having many communicable or scholar-like thoughts, 
singing to myself, — 

Men say they know many things ; 

But lo I they have taken wings, — 

The arts and sciences, 

And a thousand appliances ; 

The wind that blows 

Is all that anybody knows.” 

I hewed the main timbers six inches square, most of the 
studs on two sides only, and the rafters and floor timbers 
on one side, leaving the rest of the bark on, so that they 
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were just as straight and much stronger than sawed ones. 
Each stick was carefully mortised or tenoned by its 
stump, for I had borrowed other tools by this time. My 
days in the woods were not very long ones ; yet I usually 
carried my dinner of bread and butter, and read the 
newspaper in which it was wrapped, at noon, sitting 
amid the green pine boughs which I had cut ofi, and to 
my bread was imparted some of their fragrance, for my 
hands were covered with a thick coat of pitch. Before 
I had done I was more the friend than the foe of the 10 
pine tree, though I had cut down some of them, having 
become better acquainted with it. Sometimes a rambler 
in the wood was attracted by the sound of my axe, and 
we chatted pleasantly over the chips which I made. 

By the middle of April, for I made no haste in my 
work, but rather made the most of it, my house was 
framed and ready for the raising. I had already bought 
the shanty of James Collins, an Irishman who worked 
on the Fitchburg Eailroad, for boards. James Collins’ 
shanty was considered an uncommonly fine one. When 20 
I called to see it he was not at home. I walked about 
the outside, at first unobserved from within, the window 
was so deep and high. It was of small dimensions, with 
a peaked cottage roof, and not much else to be seen, 
the dirt being raised five feet all round as if it were a 
compost heap. The roof was the soundest part, though 
a good deal warped and made brittle by the sun. Door- 
sill there was none, but a perennial passage for the hens 
under the door board. Mrs. C. came to the door and 
asked me to view it from the inside. The hens were 30 
driven in by my approach. It was dark, and had a dirt 
floor for the most part, dank, clammy, and aguish, only 
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Here a board and there a board which would not bear re- 
moval. She lighted a lamp to show me the inside of the 
roof and the walls, and also that the board floor extended 
under the bed, warning me not to step into the cellar, a 
sort of dust-hole two feet deep. In her own words, they 
were good boards overhead, good boards all around, 
and a good window,’’ — of two whole squares originally, 
only the cat had passed out that way lately. There was 
a stove, a bed, and a place to sit, an infant in the house 
10 where it was born, a silk parasol, gilt-framed looking- 
glass, and a patent new coSee-mill nailed to an oak 
sapling, all told. The bargain was soon concluded, for 
James had in the meanwhile returned. I to pay four 
dollars and twenty-five cents to-night, he to vacate at five 
to-morrow morning, selling to nobody else meanwhile : 
I to take possession at six. It were well, he said, to be 
there early, and anticipate certain indistinct but wholly 
unjust claims on the score of ground-rent and fuel. 
This he assured me was the only encumbrance. At 
20 six I passed him and his family on the road. One 
large bundle held their all, — bed, cofiee-mill, looldng- 
glass, hens, — all but the cat ; she took to the woods and 
became a wild cat, and, as I learned afterwards, trod in 
a trap set for woodchucks, and so became a dead cat at 
last. 

I took down this dwelling the same morning,, drawing 
the nails, and removed it to the pond-side by small cart- 
loads, spreading the boards on the grass there to bleach 
and warp back again in the sun. One early thrush gave 
30 me a note or two as I drove along the woodland path. 
I was informed treacherously by a young Patrick that 
neighbour Seeley, an Irishman, in the intervals of the 
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carting, transferred the still tolerable, straight, and 
drivable nails, staples, and spikes to his pocket, and 
then stood when I came back to pass the time of day, 
and look freshly up, unconcerned, with spring thoughts, 
at the devastation ; there being a dearth of work, as he 
said. He was there to represent spectatordom, and 
help make this seemingly insignificant event one with 
the removal of the gods of Troy. 

I dug my cellar in the side of a hill sloping to the 
south, where a woodchuck had formerly dug his burrow, 10 
down through sumach and blackberry roots, and the 
lowest stain of vegetation, six feet square by seven 
deep, to a fine sand where potatoes would not freeze 
in any winter. The sides were left shelving, and not 
stoned ; but the sun having never shone on them, the 
sand still keeps its place. It was but two hours* work. 

I took particular pleasure in this breaking of groimd, 
for in almost all latitudes men dig into the earth for an 
equable temperature. Under the most splendid house 
in the city is still to be found the cellar where they store 20 
their roots as of old, and long after the superstructure 
has disappeared posterity remark its dent in the earth. 
The house is still but a sort of porch at the entrance of a 
burrow. 

At length, at the beginning of May, with the help of 
some of my acquaintances, rather to improve so good 
an occasion for neighbourliness than from any neces- 
sity, I set up the frame of my house. No man was 
ever more honoured in the character of his raisers than 
I. They are destined, I trust, to assist at the raising 30 
of loftier structures one day. I began to occupy my 
house on the 4th of July, as soon as it was boarded and 
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roofed, for the boards were carefully feather-edged and 
lapped, so that it was perfectly impervious to rain, but 
before boarding I laid the foundation of a chimney at 
one end, bringing two cartloads of stones up the hill 
from the pond in my arms. I built the chimney after 
my hoeing in the fall, before a fire became necessary for 
warmth, doing my cooking in the meanwhile out of doors 
on the ground, early in the morning ; which mode I still 
think is in some respects more convenient and agreeable 
10 than the usual one. When it stormed before my bread 
was baked, I fixed a few boards over the fire, and sat 
under them to watch my loaf, and passed some pleasant 
hours in that way. In those days, when my hands 
were much employed, I read but little, but the least 
scraps of paper which lay on the ground, my holder, 
or tablecloth, afforded me as much entertainment ; in 
fact, answered the same purpose as the Iliad. 

Before winter I built a chimney, and shingled the 
sides of my house, which were already impervious to 
20 rain, with imperfect and sappy shingles made of the 
first slice of the log, whose edges I was obliged to 
straighten with a plane. 

I have thus a tight shingled and plastered house, ten 
feet wide by fifteen long, eight-feet posts, with a garret 
and a closet, a large window on each side, two trap- 
doors, one door at the end, and a brick fire-place opposite. 

Before I finished my house, wishing to earn ten or 
twelve dollars by some honest and agreeable method, 
in order to meet my unusual expenses, I planted about 
80 two acres and a-half of light and sandy soil near it 
chiefly with beans, but also a small part with potatoes, 
turnips. The whole lot contains eleven 
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acres, mostly growing up to pines and hickories, and 
was sold the preceding season for eight dollars and 
eight cents an acre. One farmer said that it was 
good for nothing but to raise cheeping squirrels on.’’ 

I put no manure whatever on this land, not being the 
owner, but merely a squatter, and not expecting to 
cultivate so much again, and I did not quite hoe it 
ail once." I got out several cords of stumps in ploughing, 
which supplied me with fuel for a long time, and left 
small circles of virgin mould, easily distinguishable 10 
through the summer by the greater luxuriance of the 
beans there. The dead and for the most part unmer* 
chantable wood behind my house, and the driftwood 
from the pond, have supplied the remainder of my fuel. 

I was obliged to hire a team and a man for the ploughing, 
though I held the plough myself. 

Bread I at first made of pure Indian meal and salt, 
genuine hoe-cakes, which I baked before my fire out of 
doors on a shingle or the end of a stick of timber sawed 
ofi in building my house ; but it was wont to get smoked 20 
and to have a piny flavour. I tried flour also ; but 
have at last found a mixture of rye and Indian meal 
most convenient and agreeable. In cold weather it 
was no little amusement to bake several small loaves 
of this in succession, tending and turning them as care- 
fully as an Egyptian his hatching eggs. They were a 
real cereal fruit which I ripened, and they had to my 
senses a fragrance like that of other noble fimits, which 
I kept in as long as possible by wrapping them in cloths. 

I made a study of the ancient and indispensable art of 30 
bread-making, consulting such authorities as oflered, 
going back to the primitive days and first invention of 

C,T.W, B 
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tlie unleavened kind, when from the wildness of nuts 
and meats men first reached the mildness and refinement 
of this diet, and travelling gradually down in my studies 
through that accidental souring of the dough which, 
it is supposed, taught the leavening process, and through 
the various fermentations thereafter, till I came to 
‘‘ good, sweet, wholesome bread,” the stafi of life. 
Leaven, which some deem the soul of bread, the sfiritus 
which fills its cellular tissue, which is religiously pre- 
10 served like the vestal fire, — some precious bottleful, 
I suppose, first brought over in the Mayflower^ did the 
business for America, and its influence is still rising, 
swelling, spreading, in cerealian billows over the land, 
— ^this seed I regularly and faithfully procured from the 
village, till at length one morning I forgot the rules and 
scalded my yeast ; by which accident I discovered that 
even this was not indispensable, — ^for my discoveries 
were not by the synthetic but analytic process, — and 
I have gladly omitted it since, though most housewives 
20 earnestly assured me that safe and wholesome bread 
without yeast might not be, and elderly people prophe- 
•sied a speedy decay of the vital forces. Yet I find it not 
to be an essential ingredient, and after going without 
it for a year am still in the land of the living ; and I am 
glad to escape the trivialness of carrying a bottleful 
in my pocket, which would sometimes pop and discharge 
its contents to my discomfiture. It is simpler and more 
respectable to omit it. Man is an animal who more 
than any other can adapt himself to all climates and 
SO circumstances. Neither did I put any salt, soda, or 
other acid or alkali, into my bread. It would seem that 
I made it according to the receipt which Marcus Porcius 
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Cato gave about two centuries before Christ. Pauem 
depsticium sic facito. Manus mortariumque bene lavato. 
Farinam in mortarium indito, aquse paulatim addito, 
subigitoque pulchre. Ubi bene subegeris, defingito, 
coquitoque sub testu.’’ Which I take to mean — 

“ Make kneaded bread thus : Wash your hands and 
trough well. Put the meal into the trough, and water 
gradually, and knead it thoroughly. When you have 
kneaded it well, mould it, and "bake it under a cover,” 
that is, in a baking-kettle. Not a word about leaven. 10 
But I did not always use this staht of life. At one time, 
owing to the emptiness of my purse, I saw none of it for 
more than a month. 

Every New Englander might easily raise all his own 
bread- stufis in this land of rye and Indian corn, and 
not depend on distant and fluctuating markets for 
them. Yet so far are we from simplicity and independ- 
ence that, in Concord, fresh and sweet meal is rarely 
sold in the shops, and hominy and corn in a still coarser 
form are hardly used by any. For the most part the 20 
farmer gives to his cattle and hogs the grain of his own 
producing, and buys flour, which is at least no more 
than wholesome, at a greater cost, at the store. I saw 
that I could easily raise my bushel or two of rye and 
Indian corn, for the former will grow on the poorest 
land, and the latter does not require the best, and 
grind them in a hand-mill, and so do without rice and 
pork ; and if I must have some concentrated sweet, I 
found by experiment that I could make a very good 
molasses either of pumpkins or beets, and I knew that 30 
I needed only to set out a few maples to obtain it more 
easily still, and while these were growing I could use 
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various substitutes beside those which I have named. 

For/’ as the Forefathers sang, — 

** We can make liquor to sweeten our lips 
Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut-tree chips.” 

Finally, as for salt, that grossest of groceries, to obtain 
this might be a fit occasion for a visit to the sea-shore, 
or, if I did without it altogether, I should probably 
drink the less water. I do not learn that the Indians 
ever troubled themselves to go after it. 

10 Thus I could avoid all trade and barter, so far as 
my food was concerned, and having a shelter already, 
it would only remain to get clothing and fuel. The 
pantaloons which I now wear were woven in a farmer’s 
family, — ^thank Heaven there is so much virtue still in 
man ; for I think the fall from the farmer to the oper- 
ative as great and memorable as that from the man 
to the farmer ; — and in a new country fuel is an en- 
cumbrance. As for a habitat, if I were not permitted 
still to squat, I might purchase one acre at the same 
:20 price for which the land I cultivated was sold — namely, 
eight dollars and eight cents. But as it was, I con- 
sidered that I enhanced the value of the land by squatting 
on it. 

There is a certain class of unbelievers who some- 
times ask me such questions as, if I think that I can 
live on vegetable food alone ; and to strike at the root 
of the matter at once, — ^for the root is faith, — I am 
accustomed to answer such, that I can live on board 
nails. If they cannot understand that, they cannot 
30 understand much that I have to say. For my part, 

I am glad to hear of experiments of this kind being 
tried ; as that a young man tried for a fortnight to 
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live on hard, raw corn on the ear, using his teeth for 
all mortar. The squirrel tribe tried the same and 
succeeded. The human race is interested in these ex- 
periments, though a few old women, who are incapacitated 
for them, or who own their thirds in mills, may be 
alarmed . 

My furniture, part of which I made myself, and the 
rest cost me nothing of which I have not rendered an 
account, consisted of a bed, a table, a desk, three chairs, lo 
a looking-glass three inches in diameter, a pair of tongs 
and andirons, a kettle, a skillet, and a frying-pan, a 
dipper, a wash-bowl, two knives and forks, three plates, 
one cup, one spoon, a jug for oil, a jug for molasses, 
and a japanned lamp. None is so poor that he need 
sit on a pumpkin. That is shiftlessness. There is a 
plenty of such chairs as I like best in the village garrets 
to be had for taking them away. Furniture ! Thank 
God, I can sit and I can stand without the aid of a 
furniture warehouse. What man but a philosopher 20 
would not be ashamed to see his furniture packed in a 
cart and going up country exposed to the Kght of heaven 
and the eyes of men, a beggarly account of empty boxes ? 
That is Spaulding’s furniture. I could never tell from 
inspecting such a load whether it belonged to a so-called 
rich man or a poor one ; the owner always seemed 
poverty-stricken. Indeed, the more you have of such 
things, the poorer you are. Each load looks as if it 
contained the contents of a dozen shanties ; and if one 
shanty is poor, this is a dozen times as poor. Pray, 30 
for what do we mom ever but to get rid of our furniture, 
our exuvice ; at last to go from this world to another 
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newly fnrnislied, and leave this to be burned ? It is 
the same as if all these traps were buckled to a man’s 
belt, and he could not move over the rough country 
where our lines are cast without dragging them, — 
dragging his trap. He was a lucky fox that left his tail 
in the trap. The muskrat will gnaw his third leg off to 
be free, ISTo wonder man has lost his elasticity. How 
often 'he is at a dead set ! Sir, if I may be so bold, 
what do you mean by a dead set ? ” If you are a seer, 
iO whenever you meet a man you will see all that he owns, 
ay, and much that he pretends to disown, behind him, 
even to his kitchen furniture and aU the trumpery 
which he saves and will not burn, and he will appear to 
be harnessed to it and making what headway he can. 
I think that the man is at a dead set who has got through 
a knot hole or gateway where his sledge load of furniture 
cannot follow him. I cannot but feel compassion 
when I hear some trig, compact-looking man, seemingly 
free, aU girded and ready, speak of his furniture,” 
20 as whether it is insured or not. “ But what shall I do 
with my furniture ? ” My gay butterfly is entangled 
in a spider’s web then. Even those who seem for a long 
while not to have any, if you inquire more narrowly 
you will find have some stored in somebody’s bam. 
I look upon England to-day as an old gentleman who is 
travelling with a great deal of baggage, trumpery which 
has accumulated from long housekeeping, which he has 
not the courage to bum ; great trunk, little trunk, 
bandbox and bundle. Throw away the first three at 
SO least. It would surpass the powers of a well man 
nowadays to take up his bed and walk, and I should 
certainly advise a sick one to lay down his bed and run. 
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When I have met an immigrant tottering under a 
bundle which contained his all — looking like an enormous 
wen which had grown out of the nape. of his neck — I 
have pitied him, not because that was his all, but be- 
cause he had all that to carry. If I have got to drag 
my trap, I will take care that it be a light one and do 
not nip me in a vital part. But perchance it would be 
wisest never to put one’s paw into it. 

I would observe, by the way, that it costs me nothing 
for curtains, for I have no gazers to shut out but the sun 10 
and moon, and I am willing that they should look in 
The moon will not sour milk nor taint meat of mine, nor 
will the sun injure my furniture or fade my carpet, and 
if he is sometimes too warm a friend, I find it still better 
economy to retreat behind some curtain which nature 
has provided, than to add a single item to the details of 
housekeeping. A lady once ofiered me a mat, but as 
I had no room to spare within the house, nor time to 
spare within or without to shake it, I declined it, pre- 
ferring to wipe my feet on the sod before my door. It 20 
is best to avoid the beginnings of evil. 

The customs of some savage nations might, perchance, 
be profitably imitated by us, for they at least go through 
the semblance of casting their slough annually ; they 
have the idea of the thing, whether they have the 
reality or not. Would it not be well if we were to 
celebrate such a “ busk,” or feast of first fruits,” as 
Bartram describes to have been the custom of the 
Mucclasse Indians ? When a town celebrates the 
busk,” says he, “ having previously provided themselves 30 
with new clothes, new pots, pans, and other household 
utensils and furniture, they collect all their worn-out 
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clotiies and other despicable things, sweep and cleanse 
their houses, squares, and the whole town, of their hlth, 
which, with all the remaining grain and other old pro- 
visions, they cast together into one common heap, and 
consume it with fire. After having taken medicine, 
and fasted for three days, ail the fire in the town is 
extinguished. During the fast they abstain from the 
gratification of every appetite and passion whatever. A 
general amnesty is proclaimed ; all malefactors may 
10 return to their town. 

“ On the fourth morning, the high priest, by rub- 
bing dry wood together, produces new fire in the public 
square, from whence every habitation in the town is 
supplied with the new and pure flame.” 

They then feast on the new corn and fruits, and 
dance and sing for three days, '' and the four follow- 
ing days they receive visits and rejoice with their friends 
from neighbouring towns, who have in like manner 
purified and prepared themselves,” 

20 The Mexicans also practised a similar purification 
at the end of every fifty-two years, in the belief that 
it was time for the world to come to an end. 

I have scarcely heard of a truer sacrament, that is, as 
the dictionary defines it, outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace,” than this, and I have 
no doubt that they were originally inspired directly 
from Heaven to do this, though they have no biblical 
record of the revelation. 

For more than five years I maintained myself thus 
SO solely by the labour of my hands, and I found, that by 
working about six weeks in a year, I could meet all the 
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expenses of living. The whole of nay winters, as well 
as most of my summers, I had free and clear for study. 

As I preferred some things to others, and especially 
valued my freedom, as I could fare hard and yet suc- 
ceed well, I did not wish to spend my time in earning 
rich carpets or other fine furniture, or delicate cookery, 
or a house in the Grecian or the Gothic style just yet. 

If there are any to whom it is no interruption to acquire 
these things, and who know how to use them when 
acquired, I relinquish to them the pursuit. Some 10 
are '' industrious,’’ and appear to love labour for its 
own sake, or perhaps because it keeps them out of 
worse mischief ; to such I have at present nothing to 
say. Those who would not know what to do with 
more leisure than they now enjoy, I might advise to 
work twice as hard as they do, — work till they pay for 
themselves, and get their free papers. For myself I 
found that the occupation of a day-labourer was the 
most independent of any, especially as it required only 
thirty or forty days in a year to support one. The 20 
labourer’s day ends with the going down of the sun, 
and he is then free to devote himself to his chosen 
pursuit, independent of his labour; but his employer, 
who speculates from month to month, has no respite 
from one end of the year to the other. 

In short, I am convinced, both by faith and ex- 
perience, that to maintain one’s self on this earth is 
not a hardship but a pastime, if we will live simply and 
wisely ; as the pursuits of the simpler nations are still 
the sports of the more artificial. It is not necessary 30 
that a man should earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow, unless he sweats easier than I do. 
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When first I took up my abode in the woods, that is, 
began to spend my nights as well as days there, which, 
by accident, was on Independence Day, on the 4th of 
July, 1845, my house was not finished for winter, but 
was merely a defence against the rain, without plaster- 
ing or chimney, the walls being of rough weather- 
stained boards, with wide chinks, which made it cool 
at night. The upright white hewn studs and freshly 
planed door and window-casings gave it a clean and 
10 airy look, especially in the morning, when its timbers 
were saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by noon 
some sweet gum would exude from them. To my 
imagination it retained throughout the day more or less 
of this auroral character, reminding me of a certain 
house on a mountain which I had visited the year 
before. This was an airy, an unplastered cabin, fit to 
entertain a travelling god, and where a goddess might 
trail her garments. The winds which passed over my 
dwelling were such as sweep over the ridges of moun- 
20 tains, bearing the broken strains, or celestial parts only, 
of terrestrial music. The morning wind forever blows, 
the poem of creation is uninterrupted ; but few are the 
ears that hear it. Olympus is but the outside of the 
earth everywhere. 

The only house I had been the owner of before, if 1 
except a boat, was a tent, which I used occasionally 
when making excursions in the summer, and this is 
still rolled up in my garret ; but the boat, after pass- 
ing from hand to hand, has gone down the stream of 
SO time. With this more substantial shelter about me, I 
had made some progress toward settling in the world. 
This frame, so slightly clad, was a sort of crystallisation 
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around me, and reacted on tLe builder. It was sug- 
gestive somewhat as a picture in outlines. I did not 
need to go out doors to take the air, for the atmos- 
phere within had lost none of its freshness. It was 
not so much within doors as behind a door where I 
sat, even in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa says, 

An abode without birds is like a meat without season- 
ing.” Such was not my abode, for I found myself 
suddenly neighbour to the birds ; not by having im- 
prisoned one, but having caged myself near them. I 10 
was not only nearer to some of those which commonly 
frequent the garden and the orchard, but to those 
wilder and more thrilling songsters of the forest which 
never, or rarely, serenade a villager, — ^the woodthrush, 
the veery, the scarlet tanager, the field-sparrow, the 
whippoorwill, and many others. 

I was seated by the shore of a small pond, about a 
mile and a half south of the village of Concord and 
somewhat higher than it, in the midst of an extensive 
wood between that town and Lincoln, and about two 20 
miles south of that our only field known to fame. Con- 
cord battle ground ; but I was so low in the woods 
that the opposite shore, half a mile ofi, like the rest, 
covered with wood, was my most distant horizon. For 
the first week, whenever I looked out on the pond, it 
impressed me like a tarn high up on the one side of a 
mountain, its bottom far above the surface of other 
lakes, and, as the sun arose, I saw it throwing ofi its 
nightly clothing of mist, and here and there, by degrees, 
its soft ripples or its smooth reflecting surface was 30 
revealed, while the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily 
withdrawing in every direction into the woods, as at 
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the breaking up of some nocturnal conventicle. The 
very dew seemed to bang upon the trees later into the 
day than usual, as on tbe sides of mountains. 

This small lake was of most value as a neighbour in 
tbe intervals of a gentle rain-storm in August, when, 
both air and water being perfectly still, but tbe sky 
overcast, mid-afternoon bad all tbe serenity of evening, 
and tbe woodtbrusb sang around, and was beard from 
shore to shore. A lake like this is never smoother 
10 than at such a time ; and tbe clear portion of tbe air 
above it being shallow and darkened by clouds, tbe 
water, full of light and reflections, becomes a lov/er 
heaven itself so much tbe more important. From a 
bill-top near by, where tbe wood bad been recently cut 
ofl, there was a pleasing vista southward across tbe 
pond, through a wide indentation in tbe bills which 
form tbe shore there, where their opposite sides sloping 
toward each other suggested a stream flowing out in 
that direction through a wooded valley, but stream 
20 there was none. That way I looked between and over 
the near green hills to some distant and higher ones in 
the horizon, tinged with blue. Indeed, by standing on 
tip-toe I could catch a glimpse of some of the peaks 
of the still bluer and more distant mountain ranges in 
the north-west, those true-blue coins from heaven ^s own 
mint, and also of some portion of the village. But in 
other directions, even from this point, I could not see 
over or beyond the woods which surrounded me. It 
is well to have some water in your neighbourhood, to 
30 give buoyancy to and float the earth. One value even 
of the smallest well is, that when you look into it you 
see that earth is not continent but insular. This is as 
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important as that it keeps butter cool. When I looked 
across the pond from this peak toward the Sudbury 
meadows, which in time of flood I distinguished ele- 
vated perhaps by a mirage in their seething valley, 
like a coin in a basin, all the earth beyond the pond 
appeared like a thin crust insulated and floated even 
by this small sheet of intervening water, and I was 
reminded that this on which I dwelt was but dry land. 

I went to the woods because I wished to live deliber- 
ately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see 10 
if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when 
I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not 
wish to live what was not life, living is so dear ; nor did 
I wish to practise resignation, unless it was quite neces- 
sary. I wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow 
of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to 
rout all that was not life, to cut a broad swath and 
shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce it 
to its lowest terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why 
then to get the whole and genuine meanness of it, and 20 
publish its meanness to the world ; or if it were sublime, 
to know it by experience, and be able to give a true 
account of it in mj next excursion. 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and 
not be thrown ofi the track by every nutshell and 
mosquito’s wing that falls on the rails. Let us rise 
early and fast, or break fast, gently and without per- 
turbation ; let company come and let company go, 
let the bells ring and the children cry, — determined 
to make a day of it. Why should we knock under and 30 
go with the stream ? Let us not be upset and over- 
whelmed in that terrible rapid and whirlpool called a 
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dinner, situated in the meridian shallows. Weather 
this danger and you are safe, for the rest of the way is 
down hill. With unxelaxed nerves, with morning vigour, 
sail by it, looking another way, tied to the mast like 
Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it whistle till it is 
hoarse for its pains. If the bell rings, why should we 
run ? We will consider what kind of music they are 
like. Let us settle ourselves, and work and wedge our 
feet downward through the mud and slush of opinion, 
10 and prejudice, and tradition, and delusion, and appear- 
ance, that alluvion which covers the globe, through 
Paris and London, through New York and Boston and 
Concord, through church and state, through poetry 
and philosophy and religion, till we come to a hard 
bottom and rocks in place, which we can call reality, 
and say, This is, and no mistake ; and then begin, 
having a jpoint d’apjpui, below freshet and frost and fire, 
a place where you might found a wall or a state, or set 
a lamp-post safely, or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer, 
'20 but a Eealometer, that future ages might know how deep 
a freshet of shams and appearances had gathered from 
time to time. If you stand right fronting and face to 
face to a fact, you will see the sun glimmer on both its 
surfaces, as if it were a cimeter, and feel its sweet edge 
dividing you through the heart and marrow, and so you 
will happily conclude your mortal career. Be it life 
or death, we crave only reality. If we are really dying, 
let us hear the rattle in our throats and feel cold in the 
extremities ; if we are alive, let us go about our business. 
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I DID not read books the first summer ; I boed beans. 
Nay, I often did better than this. There were times 
when I could not afiord to sacrifice the bloom of the 
present moment to any work, whether of the head or 
hands. I love a broad margin to my life. Sometimes, 
in a summer morning, having taken my accustomed 
bath, I sat in my sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, 
rapt in a reverie, amidst the pines and hickories and 
sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and stillness, while 
the birds sang around or flitted noiseless through the 10 
house, until by the sun falling in at my west window, 
or the noise of some traveller’s waggon on the distant 
highway, I was reminded of the lapse of time. I grew 
in those seasons like corn in the night, and they were far 
better than any work of the hands would have been. 
They were not time subtracted from my life, but so much 
over and above my usual allowance. I realised what the 
Orientals mean by contemplation and the forsaking of 
works. For the most part, I minded not how the hours 
went. The day advanced as if to light some work of 20 
mine ; it was morning, and lo ! now it is evening, and 
nothing memorable is accomplished. Instead of singing 
like the birds, I silently smiled at my incessant good 
fortune. As the sparrow had its trill, sitting on the 

21 
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hickory before my door, so had I my chuckle or sup- 
pressed warble which he might hear out of my nest. 
My days were not days of the week, bearing the stamp 
of any heathen deity, nor were they minced into hours 
and fretted by the ticking of a clock ; for I lived like 
the Puri Indians, of whom it is said that “ for yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow they have only one word, 
and they express the variety of meaning by pointing 
backward for yesterday, forward for to-morrow, and 
10 overhead for the passing day.^’ This was sheer idle- 
ness to my fellow-townsmen, no doubt ; but if the 
birds and flowers had tried me by their standard, I 
should not have been found wanting. A man must 
And his occasions in himself, it is true. The natural 
day is very calm, and will hardly reprove his indolence. 

I had this advantage, at least, in my mode of life, 
over those who were obliged to look abroad for amuse- 
ment, to society and the theatre, that my life itself was 
become my amusement and never ceased to be novel, 
20 It was a drama of many scenes and without an end. 
If we were always indeed getting our living, and regu- 
lating our lives according to the last and best mode we 
had learned, we should never be troubled with ennui. 
Follow your genius closely enough, and it wijl not fail 
to show you a fresh prospect every hour. Housework 
was a pleasant pastime. When my floor was dirty, I 
rose early, and, setting all my furniture out of doors on 
the grass, bed and bedstead making but one budget, 
dashed water on the floor, and sprinkled white sand 
30 from the pond on it, and then with a broom scrubbed 
it clean and white ; and by the time the villagers had 
broken their fast the morning sun had dried my house 
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sufficiently to allow me to move in again, and my medi- 
tations were almost uninterrupted. It was pleasant to 
see my wliole household effects on the grass, making 
a little pile like a gipsy^s pack, and my three-legged 
table, from which I did not remove the books and pen 
and ink, standing amid the pines and hickories. They 
seemed glad to get out themselves, and as if unwilling 
to be brought in. I was sometimes tempted to stretch 
an awning over them and take my seat there. It was 
worth the while to see the sun shine on these things, 10 
and hear the free wind blow on them ; so much more 
interesting most familiar objects look out of doors than 
in the house. A bird sits on the next bough, life- 
everlasting grows under the table, and blackberry vines 
run round its legs ; pine cones, chestnut burs, and 
strawberry leaves are strewn about. It looks as if 
this was the way these forms came to be transferred 
to our furniture, to tables, chairs, and bedsteads, — 
because they once stood in their midst. 

My house was on the side of a hill, immediately on 20 
the edge of the larger wood, in the midst of a young 
forest of pitch pines and hickories, and half-a-dozen 
rods from the pond, to which a narrow footpath led 
down the hill. In my front yard grew the strawberry, 
blackberry, and life-everlasting, johnswort and golden- 
rod, shrub-oaks and sand-cherry, blueberry and ground- 
nut. Near the end of May, the sand-cherry (Cerasus 
fumila) adorned the sides of the path with its delicate 
flowers arranged in umbels cylindrically about its short 
stems, which last, in the fall, weighed down with good- so 
sized and handsome cherries, fell over in wreaths like 
rays on every side. I tasted them out of compliment 
O.T.W. c 
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to Nature, tLougli tliey were scarcely palatable. Tbe 
sumacb (Rhus glabra) grew luxuriantly about tbe bouse, 
pushing up through the embankment which I had 
made, and growing five or six feet the first season. Its 
broad pinnate tropical leaf was pleasant though strange 
to look on. The large buds, suddenly pushing out late 
in the spring from dry sticks which had seemed to be 
dead, developed themselves as by magic into graceful 
green and tender boughs, an inch in diameter ; and 
10 sometimes, as I sat at my window, so heedlessly did 
they grow and tax their weak joints, I heard a fresh 
and tender bough suddenly fall like a fan to the ground, 
when there was not a breath of air stirring, broken off 
by its own weight. In August, the large masses of berries, 
which, when in flower, had attracted many wild bees, 
gradually assumed their bright velvety crimson hue, 
and by their weight again bent down and broke the 
tender limbs. 

As I sit at my window this summer afternoon, hawks 
20 are circling about my clearing ; the tantivy of wild 
pigeons, flying by two and threes athwart my view, or 
perching restless on the white-pine boughs behind my 
house, gives a voice to the air ; a fish-hawk dimples 
the glassy surface of the pond and brings up a fish ; a 
mink steals out of the naarsh before my door and seizes 
a frog by the shore ; the sedge is bending under the 
weight of the reed-birds flitting hither and thither; 
and for the last half-hour I have heard the rattle of 
railroad-cars, now dying away and then reviving like 
30 the beat of a partridge, conveying travellers from 
Boston to the coimtry. For I did not live so out of 
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the world as that boy, who, as I hear, was put out to a 
farmer in the east part of the town, but ere long ran 
away and came home again, quite down at the heel 
and home-sick. He had never seen such a dull and 
out-of-the-way place ; the folks were all gone oft some- 
where ; why, you couldn’t even hear the whistle 1 I 
doubt if there is such a place in Massachusetts now : — 

“ In truth, our village has become a butt 
For one of those fleet railroad shafts, and o’er 
Our peaceful plain its soothing sound is — Concord.” 10 

The Fitchburg Eailroad touches the pond about a 
hundred rods south of where I dwell. I usually go 
to the village along its causeway, and am, as it were, 
related to society by this link. The men on the freight 
trains, who go over the whole length of the road, bow 
to me as to an old acquaintance, they pass me so often, 
and apparently they take me for an employee : and so 
I am. I too would fain be a track-repairer somewhere 
in the orbit of the earth. 

The whistle of the locomotive penetrates my woods 20 
summer and winter, sounding like the scream of a 
hawk sailing over some farmer’s yard, informing me 
that many restless city merchants are arriving within 
the circle of the town, or adventurous country traders 
from the other side. As they come imder one horizon, 
they shout their warning to get off the track to the 
other, heard sometimes through the circles of two 
towns. Here come your groceries, country ; your 
rations, countrymen ! Nor is there any man so inde- 
pendent on his farm that he can say them nay. And 30 
here’s your pay for them 1 screams the countryman’s 
whistle ; timber like long battering-rams going twenty 
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miles an hour against the city walls, and chairs enough 
to seat all the weary and heavy-laden that dwell within 
them. With such huge and lumbering civility the 
country hands a chair to the city. All the Indian 
huckleberry hills are stripped, all the cranberry meadows 
are raked into the city. Up comes the cotton, down 
goes the woven cloth ; up comes the silk, down goes the 
woollen ; up come the books, but down goes the wit 
that writes them. 

10 When I meet the engine with its train of cars moving 
off with planetary motion, — or, rather, like a comet, 
for the beholder knows not if with that velocity and 
with that direction it will ever revisit this system, since 
its orbit does not look like a returning curve, — ^with its 
steam- cloud like a banner streaming behind in golden 
and silver wreaths, like many a downy cloud which I 
have seen, high in the heavens, unfolding its masses 
to the light, — as if this travelling demigod, this cloud- 
compeller, would ere long take the sunset sky for the 

20 livery of his train ; when I hear the iron horse make the 
hills echo with his snort like thunder, shaking the earth 
with his feet, and breathing fire and smoke from his 
nostrils (what kind of winged horse or fiery dragon they 
will put into the new Mythology I don’t know), it seems 
as if the earth had got a race now worthy to inhabit it. 
If all were as it seems, and men made the elements their 
servants for noble ends 1 If the cloud that hangs over 
the engine were the perspiration of heroic deeds, or as 
beneficent as that which fioats over the farmer’s fields, 

30 then the elements and NTature herself would cheer- 
fully accompany men on their errands and be their 
escort. 
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I watch the passage of the morning cars with the 
same feeling that I do the rising of the sun, which is 
hardly more regular. Their train of clouds stretch- 
ing far behind and rising higher and higher, going to 
heaven while the cars are going to Boston, conceals 
the sun for a minute and casts my distant field into 
the shade, a celestial train beside which the petty train 
of cars which hugs the earth is but the barb of the 
spear. The stabler of the iron horse was up early this 
winter morning by the light of the stars amid the lO 
mountains, to fodder and harness his steed. Fire, 
too, was awakened thus early to put the vital heat in 
him and get him ofi. If the enterprise were as inno- 
cent as it is early ! If the snow lies deep, they strap 
on his snow-shoes, and with the giant plough plough a 
furrow from the moimtains to the sea-board, in which 
the cars, like a following drill-barrow, sprinkle all the 
restless men and floating merchandise in the country 
for seed. All day the fire-steed flies over the country, 
stopping only that his master may rest, and I am 20 
awakened by his tramp and defiant snort at midnight, 
when in some remote glen in the woods he fronts the 
elements incased in ice and snow ; and he wiU reach 
his stall only with the morning star, to start once more 
on his travels without rest or slumber. Or perchance, 
at evening, I hear him in his stable blowing ofl the 
superfluous energy of the day, that he may calm his 
nerves and cool his liver and brain for a few hours of 
iron slumber. If the enterprise were as heroic and 
commanding as it is protracted and unwearied ! 30 

Far through unfrequented woods on the confines of 
towns, where once only the hunter penetrated by day, 
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in the darkest night dart these bright saloons without 
the knowledge of their inhabitants ; this moment stop- 
ping at some brilliant station-house in town or city, 
where a social crowd is gathered, the next in the Dismal 
Swamp, scaring the owl and fox. The startings and 
arrivals of the cars are now the epochs in the village day. 
They go and come with such regularity and precision, 
and their whistle can be heard so far, that the farmers 
set their clocks by them, and thus one well-conducfced 
10 institution regulates a whole country. Have not men 
improved somewhat in punctuality since the railroad 
was invented ? Do they not talk and think faster in 
the depot than they did in the stage-office ? There is 
something electrifying in the atmosphere of the former 
place. I have been astonished at the miracles it has 
wrought ; and some of my neighbours, who, I should 
have prophesied, once for all, would never get to Boston 
by so prompt a conveyance, are on hand when the bell 
rings. To do things railroad fashion ’’ is now the by- 
20 word ; and it is worth the while to be warned so often 
and so sincerely by any power to get off its track. There 
is no stopping to read the riot act, no firing over the heads 
of the mob, in this case. We have constructed a fate, 
an Atropos, that never turns aside. (Let that be the 
name of your engine.) Men are advertised that at a 
certain hour and minute these bolts will be shot toward 
particular points of the compass ; yet it interferes with 
no man’s business, and the children go to school on the 
other track. We live the steadier for it. We are all 
30 educated thus to be sons of Tell. The air is full of 
invisible bolts. Every path but your own is the path 
of fate. Keep on your own track, then. 
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What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise 
and bravery. It does not clasp its hands and pray to 
Jupiter. I see these men every day go about their 
business with more or less courage and content, doing 
more even than they suspect, and perchance better 
employed than they could have consciously devised. 

I am less affected by their heroism who stood up for 
half-an-hour in the front line at Buena Vista, than by 
the steady and cheerful valour of the men who inhabit 
the snow-plough for their winter quarters ; who have 19 
not merely the three o’clock in the morning courage, 
which Bonaparte thought was the rarest, but whose 
courage does not go to rest so early, who go to sleep 
only when the storm sleeps or the sinews of their iron 
steed are frozen. On this morning of the Great Snow, 
perchance, which is still raging and chilling men’s 
blood, I hear the muffled tone of their engine bell from 
out the fog-bank of their chilled breath, which announces 
that the cars are coming^ without long delay, notwith- 
standing the veto of a New England north-east snow- 20 
storm, and I behold the ploughmen covered with snow 
and rime, their heads peering above the mould-board 
which is turning down other than daisies and the nests 
of field-mice, like boulders of the Sierra Nevada, that 
occupy an outside place in the universe. 

Commerce is unexpectedly confident and serene, 
alert, adventurous, and unwearied. It is very natural 
in its methods, withal, far more so than many fantastic 
enterprises and sentimental experiments, and hence its 
singular success. I am refreshed and expanded when 30 
the freight train rattles past me, and I smell the stores 
which go dispensing their odours all the way from 
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Long Wharf to Lake Champlain, reminding me of 
foreign parts, of coral reefs, and Indian oceans, and 
tropical climes, and the extent of the globe. I feel 
more like a citizen of the world at the sight of the 
palm-leaf which will cover so many flaxen New Eng- 
land heads the next summer, the Manilla hemp and 
cocoa-nnt husks, the old junk, gunny bags, scrap iron, 
and rusty nails. This car-load of torn sails is more 
legible and interesting now than if they ' should be 
10 wrought into paper and printed books. Who can 
write so graphically the history of the storms they have 
weathered as these rents have done ? They are proof- 
sheets which need no correction. Here goes lumber 
from the Maine woods, which did not go out to sea in 
the last freshet, risen four dollars on the thousand be- 
cause of what did go out or was split up ; pine, spruce, 
cedar, — first, second, third, and fourth qualities, so lately 
all of one quality, to wave over the bear, and moose, 
and caribou. Next rolls Thomaston lime, a prime lot, 
20 which will get far among the hills before it gets slacked. 
These rags in bales, of all hues and qualities, the lowest 
condition to which cotton and linen descend, the final 
result of dress, — of patterns which are now no longer 
cried up, unless it be in MilwauMe, as those splendid 
articles, English, French, or American prints, ging- 
hams, muslins, etc. — gathered from all quarters both 
of fashion and poverty, going to become paper of one 
colour or a few shades only, on which, forsooth, will be 
written tales of real life, high and low, and founded on 
30 fact ! This closed car smells of salt fish, the strong 
New England and commercial scent, reminding me of 
the Grand Banks and the fisheries. Who has not seen 
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a salt fish, thoroughly cured for this world, so that 
nothing can spoil it, and putting the perseverance of 
the saints to the blush ? with which you may sweep or 
pave the streets, and split your kindlings, and the 
teamster shelter himself and his lading against sun, 
wind, and rain behind it, — and the trader, as a Con- 
cord trader once did, hang it up by his door for a sign 
when he commences business, until at last his oldest 
customer cannot tell surely whether it be animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, and yet it shall be as pure as a 10 
snowflake, and if it be put into a pot and boiled, will 
come out an excellent dun fish for a Saturday’s dinner. 
Next, Spanish hides, with the tails still preserving their 
twist and the angle of elevation they had when the 
oxen that wore them were careering over the pampas 
of the Spanish main, — a type of all obstinacy, and 
evincing how almost hopeless and incurable are all 
constitutional vices. I confess, that practically speak- 
ing, when I have learned a man’s real disposition, I 
have no hopes of changing it for the better or worse in 20 
this state of existence. As the Orientals say, A cur’s 
tail may be warmed, and pressed, and bound roimd 
with ligatures, and after a twelve years’ labour bestowed 
upon it, still it will retain its natural form.” The only 
eflectual cure for such inveteracies as these tails exhibit 
is to make glue of them, which I believe is what is 
usually done with them, and then they will stay put and 
stick. Here is a hogshead of molasses or of brandy 
directed to John Smith, Cuttingsville, Vermont, some 
trader among the Green Mountains, who imports for so 
the farmers near his clearing, and now perchance stands 
over his bulk-head and thinks of the last arrivals on 
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the coast, how they may afiect the price for him, telling 
his customers this moment, as he has told them twenty 
times before this morning, that he expects some by 
the next train of prime quality. It is advertised in 
the Cuttingsville Times. 

While these things go np other things come down. 
Warned by the whizzing sound, I look up from my 
book and see some tall pine, hewn on far northern hills, 
which has winged its way over the Green Mountains 
10 and the Connecticut, shot like an arrow through the 
township within ten minutes, and scarce another eye 
beholds it ; going 

“ to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral.’^ 

And hark ! here comes the cattle-train bearing the 
cattle of a thousand hills, sheepcots, stables, and cow- 
yards in the air, drovers with their sticks, and shepherd 
boys in the midst of their flocks, all but the mountain 
pastures, whirled along like leaves blown from the 
20 mountains by the September gales. The air is filled 
with the bleating of calves and sheep, and the hustling 
of oxen, as if a pastoral valley were going by. When 
the old bell-wether at the head rattles his bell, the 
mountains do indeed skip like rams and the little hills 
like lambs. A car-load of drovers, too, in the midst, 
on a level with their droves now, their vocation gone, 
but still clinging to their useless sticks as their badge 
of office. But their dogs, where are they ? It is a 
stampede to them; they are quite thrown out ; they 
SO Have lost the scent. Methinks I hear them barking 
behind the Peterboro’ Hills, or panting up the western 
slope of the Green Mountains. They will not be in at 
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the death. Their vocation, too, is gone. Their fidelity 
and sagacity are below par now. They will slink back 
to their kennels in disgrace, or perchance run wild and 
strike a league with the wolf and the fox. So is your 
pastoral life whirled past and away. But the bell rings, 
and I must get ofi the track and let the cars go by — 

“ WTiat’s the raiboad to me ? 

I never go to see 
Where it ends. 

It fills a few hollows, 10 

And makes banks for the swallows. 

It sets the sand a-blowing. 

And the blackberries a-growing.” 

but I cross it like a cart-path in the woods. I will not 
have my eyes put out and my ears spoiled by its smoke, 
and steam, and hissing. 

Now that the cars are gone by and all the restless 
world with them, and the fishes in the pond no longer 
feel their rumbling, I am more alone than ever. For 
the rest of the long afternoon, perhaps, my meditations 20 
are interrupted only by the faint rattle of a carriage or 
team along the distant highway. 

Sometimes, on Sundays, I heard the bells, the Lin- 
coln, Acton, Bedford, or Concord bell, when the wind 
was favourable, a faint, sweet, and, as it were, natural 
melody, worth importing into the wilderness. At a 
sufficient distance over the woods this sound acquires 
a certain vibratory hum, as if the pine needles in the 
horizon were the strings of a harp which it swept. All 
sound heard at the greatest possible distance produces 30 
one and the same efiect, a vibration of the universal 
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lyre, just as the intervening atmosphere makes a distant 
ridge of earth interesting to our eyes by the azure tint 
it imparts to it. There came to me in this case a melody 
which the air had strained, and which had conversed 
with every leaf and needle of the wood, that portion of 
the sound which the elements had taken up and modu- 
lated and echoed from vale to vale. The echo is, to 
some extent, an original sound, and therein is the magic 
and charm of it. It is not merely a repetition of what 
10 was worth repeating in the bell, but partly the voice 
of the wood ; the same trivial words and notes sung by 
a wood-nymph. 

At evening, the distant lowing of some cow in the 
horizon beyond the woods sounded sweet and melodious, 
and at first I would mistake it for the voices of certain 
minstrels by whom I was sometimes serenaded, who 
might be straying over hill and dale ; but soon I was 
not unpleasantly disappointed when it was prolonged 
into the cheap and natural music of the cow. I do not 
20 mean to be satirical, but to express my appreciation 
of those youths’ singing, when I state that I perceived 
clearly that it was akin to the music of the cow, and 
they were at length one articulation of Nature. 

Eeguiarly at half-past seven, in one part of the summer, 
after the evening train had gone by, the whippoorwills 
chanted their vespers for half-an-hour, sitting on a 
stump by my door, or upon the ridge pole of the house. 
They would begin to sing almost with as much precision 
as a clock, within five minutes of a particular time, 
30 referred to the setting of the sun, every evening. I had 
a rare opportunity to become acquainted with their 
habits. Sometimes I heard four or five at once in 
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di:fferent parts of the wood, by accident one a bar behind 
another, and so near me that I distinguished not only 
the cluck after each note, but often that singular buzzing 
sound like a fly in a spider’s web, only proportionally 
louder. Sometimes one would circle round and round 
me in the woods a few feet distant as if tethered by a 
string, when probably I was near its eggs. They sang 
at intervals throughout the night, and were again as 
musical as ever just before and about dawn. 

When other birds are still the screech owls take up 10 
the strain, like mourning women their ancient u 4 u-lu. 
Their dismal scream is truly Ben Jonsonian. Wise 
midnight hags ! It is no honest and blunt tu-whit 
tu-who of the poets, but, without jesting, a most solemn 
graveyard ditty, the mutual consolations of suicide 
lovers remembering the pangs and the delights of supernal 
love in the infernal groves. Yet I love to hear their 
wailing, their doleful responses, trilled along the wood- 
side ; reminding me sometimes of music and singing 
birds ; as if it were the dark and tearful side of music, 20 
the regrets and sighs that would fain be sung. They 
are the spirits, the low spirits and melancholy fore- 
bodings, of fallen souls that once in human shape nightly 
walked the earth and did the deeds of darkness, now 
expiating their sins with their wailing hymns or 
threnodies in the scenery of their transgressions. They 
give me a new sense of the variety and capacity of that 
nature which is our common dwelling. Oh-0-0-0-0 that 
1 never had been bor-r-r-r-n! sighs one on this side of 
the pond, and circles with the restlessness of despair 30 
to some new perch on the grey oaks. Then — That I 
never had been bor-r-r-r-n ! echoes another on the farther 
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side with tremulous sincerity, and — hor-r-r-r-n ! comes 
faintly from far in the Lincoln woods. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. Near at 
hand you could fancy it the most melancholy sound 
in Nature, as if she meant by this to stereotype and 
make permanent in her choir the dying moans of a 
human being, — some poor weak relic of mortality who 
has left hope behind, and howls like an afUimal, yet 
with human sobs, on entering the dark valley, made 
10 more awful by a certain gurgling melodiousness, — I 
find myself beginning with the letters gl when 1 try 
to imitate it, — expressive of a mind which has reached 
the gelatinous mildewy stage in the mortification of ail 
healthy and courageous thought. It reminded me of 
ghouls and idiots and insane bowlings. But now one 
answers from far woods in a strain made really melo- 
dious by distance , — Hoo hoo Jioo, hoorer hoo ; and 
indeed for the most part it suggested only pleasing 
associations, whether heard by day or night, summer or 
20 winter. 

I rejoice that there are owls. Let them do the 
idiotic and maniacal hooting for men. It is a sound 
admirably suited to swamps and twilight woods which 
no day illustrates, suggesting a vast and undeveloped 
nature which men have not recognised. They represent 
the stark twilight and unsatisfied thoughts which all 
have. All day the sun has shone on the surface of 
some savage swamp, where the single spruce stands 
hung with usnea lichens, and small hawks circulate 
30 above, and the chicadee lisps amid the evergreens, and 
the partridge and rabbit skulk beneath; but now a 
more dismal and fitting day dawns, and a difierent race 
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of creatures awakes to express the meaning of Nature 
there. 

Late in the evening I heard the distant rumbling of 
waggons over bridges, — a sound heard farther than 
almost any other at night, — ^the baying of dogs, and 
sometimes again the lowing of some disconsolate cow 
in a distant barn-yard. In the meanwhile all the shore 
rang with the trump of bull-frogs, the sturdy spirits of 
ancient wine-bibbers and wassailers, still unrepentant, 
trying to sing a catch in their Stygian lake, — ^if the 10 
Walden nymphs will pardon the comparison, for though 
there are almost no weeds, there are frogs there, — who 
would fain keep up the hilarious rules of their old festal 
tables, though their voices have waxed hoarse and 
solemnly grave, mocking at mirth, and the wine has 
lost its flavour, and become only liquor to distend their 
paunches, and sweet intoxication never comes to drown 
the memory of the past, but mere saturation and water- 
loggedness and distention. The most aldermanic, with 
his chin upon a heart-leaf, which serves for a napkin to 20 
his drooling chaps, under this northern shore quafis a 
deep draught of the once scorned water, and passes 
round a cup with the ejaculation tr-r-r-oonh, tr-r-r-oonh^ 
tr-r-T-oonk / and straightway comes over the water from 
some distant cove the same pass-word repeated, where 
the next in seniority and girth has gulped down to his 
mark ; and when this observance has made the circuit 
of the shores, then ejaculates the master of ceremonies, 
with satisfaction, tr-r-r-oonk I and each in his turn 
repeats the same down to the least distended, leakiest, 30 
and flabbiest paunched, that there be no mistake ; and 
then the bowl goes round again and again, until the 
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sun disperses the morning mist, and only the patriarch 
is not under the pond, but vainly bellowing troonh from 
time to time, and pausing for a reply. 

I am not sure that ever I heard the sound of cock- 
crowing from my clearing, and I thought that it might 
be worth the while to keep a cockerel for his music 
merely, as a singing bird. The note of this once wild 
Indian pheasant is certainly the most remarkable of 
any bird’s, and if they could be naturalised without 
10 being domesticated, it would soon become the most 
famous sound in our woods, surpassing the clangour 
of the goose and the hooting of the owl ; and then 
imagine the cackling of the hens to fill the pauses when 
their lords’ clarions rested I No wonder that man 
added this bird to his tame stock, — ^to say nothing of 
the eggs and drumsticks. To walk in a winter morning 
in a wood where these birds abounded, their native 
woods, and hear the wild cockerels crow on the trees, 
clear and shrill for miles over the resounding earth, 
20 drowning the feebler notes of other birds, — ^think of it ! 
It would put nations on the alert. Who would not be 
early to rise, and rise earlier and earlier every successive 
day of his life, till he became unspeakably healthy, 
wealthy, and wise ? This foreign bird’s note is celebrated 
by the poets of all countries along with the notes of their 
native songsters. Ail climates agree with brave Chan- 
ticleer. He is more indigenous even than the natives. 
His health is ever good, his lungs are sound, his spirits 
never fiag. Even the sailor on the Atlantic and Pacific 
30 is awakened by his voice ; but its shrill sound never 
roused me from my slumbers. I kept neither dog, 
cat, cow, pig, nor hens, so that you would have said 
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there was a deficiency of domestic sounds ; neither the 
churn, nor the spinning-wheel, nor even the singing 
of the kettle, nor the hissing of the urn, nor children 
crying, to comfort one. An old-fashioned man would 
have lost his senses or died of ennui before this. Not 
even rats in the wall, for they were starved out, or rather 
were never baited in, — only squirrels on the roof and 
under the floor, a whippoorwill on the ridge-pole, a 
blue- jay screaming beneath the window, a hare or wood- 
chuck under the house, a screech-owl, or a cat-owl 10 
behind it, a flock of wild geese or a laughing loon on 
the pond, and a fox to bark in the night. Not even 
a lark or an oriole, those mild plantation birds, ever 
visited my clearing. No cockerels to crow now nor 
hens to cackle in the yard. No yard ! but unfenced 
Nature reaching up to your very sills. A young forest 
growing up under your windows, and wild sumachs 
and blackberry vines breaking through your cellar ; 
sturdy pitch-pines rubbing and creaking against the 
shingles for want of room, their roots reaching quite 20 
under the house. Instead of a scuttle or a blind blown 
ofE in the gale, — a pine tree snapped ofi or torn up by 
the roots behind your house for fuel. Instead of no 
path to the front yard gate in the Great Snow, — ^no 
gate, — no front yard, — and no path to the civilised 
world ! 


C.T.W. 


D 



Ill SOLITUDE AND COMPANY. 


This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is 
one sense, and imbibes delight through every pore. 
I go and come with a strange liberty in Na,ture, a part 
of herself. As I walk along the stony shore of the pond 
in my shirt sleeves, though it is cool as well as cloudy 
and windy, and I see nothing special to attract me, all 
the elements are unusually congenial to me. The 
bull-frogs trump to usher in the night, and the note of 
the whippoorwill is borne on the rippling wind from 
10 over the water. Sympathy with the fluttering aider 
and poplar leaves almost takes away my breath ; yet, 
like the lake, my serenity is rippled, but not rujB 0 [ed. 
These small waves raised by the evening wind are as 
remote from storm as the smooth reflecting surface. 
Though it is now dark, the wind still blows and roars in 
the wood, the waves still dash, and some creatures lull 
the rest with their notes. The repose is never complete. 
The wildest animals do not repose, but seek their prey 
now ; the fox, and skunk, and rabbit, now roam the 
20 fields and woods without fear. They are Nature’s watch- 
men, — ^links which connect the days of animated life. 

When I return to my house I find that visitors have 
been there and left their cards — either a bunch of 
flowers, or a wreath of evergreen, or a name in pencil 
40 
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on a yellow walnut leaf or a cidp. They who come 
rarely to the woods take some little piece of the forest 
into their hands to play with by the way, which they 
leave, either intentionally or accidentally. One has 
peeled a willow wand, woven it into a ring, and dropped 
it on my table. I could always tell if visitors had called 
in my absence, either by the bended twigs or grass, or 
the print of their shoes, and generally of what sex, or 
age, or quality they were by some slight trace left, as a 
dower dropped, or a bunch of grass plucked and thrown 10 
away, even as far ofi as the railroad, half a mile distant, 
or by the lingering odour of a cigar or pipe. Nay, I 
was frequently notified of the passage of a traveller 
along the highway sixty rods ofi by the scent of 
his pipe. 

There is commonly sufficient space about us. Our 
horizon is never quite at our elbows. The thick wood 
is not just at our door, nor the pond, but somewhat is 
always clearing, familiar and worn by us, appropriated 
and fenced in some way, and reclaimed from Nature. 20 
For what reason have I this vast range and circuit, 
some square miles of xmfrequented forest, for my 
privacy, abandoned to me by men ? My nearest 
neighbour is a naile distant, and no house is visible 
from any place but the hill-tops within half a mile of 
my own. I have my horizon bounded by woods all to 
myself ; a distant view of the railroad where it touches 
the pond on the one hand, and of the fence which skirts 
the woodland road on the other. But for the most part 
it is as solitary where I live as on the prairies. It is as 30 
much Asia or Africa as New England. I have, as it 
were, my own sun, and moon, and stars, and a little 
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world all to myself. At night there was never a traveller 
passed my house, or knocked at my door, more than if 
I were the first or last man, unless it were in the spring, 
when at long intervals some came from the village to 
fish for pouts, — ^they plainly fished much more in the 
Walden Pond of their own natures, and baited their 
hooks with darkness, — ^but they soon retreated, usually 
with light baskets, and left “ the world to darkness and 
to me,” and the black kernel of the night was never 
10 profaned by any human neighbourhood. I believe 
that men are generally still a little afraid of the dark, 
though the witches are all hung, and Christianity and 
candles have been introduced. 

Yet I experienced sometimes that the most sweet 
and tender, the most innocent and encouraging society 
may be found in any natural object, even for the poor 
misanthrope and most melancholy man. There can 
be no very black melancholy to him who lives in the 
midst of Nature, and has his senses still. There was 
20 never yet such a storm, but it was .^olian music to a 
healthy and innocent ear. Nothing can rightly compel 
a simple and brave man to a vulgar sadness. While I 
enjoy the friendship of the seasons I trust that nothing 
can make life a burden to me. The gentle rain which 
waters my beans and keeps me in the house to-day 
is not drear and melancholy, but good for me too. 
Though it prevents my hoeing them, it is of far more 
worth than my hoeing. If it should continue so long 
as to cause the seeds to rot in the ground and destroy 
30 the potatoes in the low lands, it would still be good 
for the grass on the uplands, and, being good for the 
grass, it would be good for me. Sometimes, when I 
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compare myself witli otiier men, it seems as if I were 
more favoured by the gods than they, beyond any 
deserts that I am conscious of — as if I had a warrant 
and surety at their hands which my fellows have not, 
and were especially guided and guarded. I do not 
flatter myself, but if it be possible they flatter me. I 
have never felt lonesome, or in the least oppressed by 
a sense of solitude, but once, and that was a few weeks 
after I came to the woods, when, for an hour, I doubted 
if the near neighbourhood of man was not essential to 10 
a serene and healthy life. To be alone was something 
impleasant. But I was at the same time conscious of 
a slight insanity in my mood, and seemed to foresee 
my recovery. In the midst of a gentle rain, while 
these thoughts prevailed, I was suddenly sensible of 
such sweet and beneficent society in Nature, in the very 
pattering of the drops, and in every sound and sight 
around my house, an infinite and unaccountable friendli- 
ness all at once like an atmosphere sustaining me, as 
made the fancied advantages of human neighbourhood 20 
insignificant, and I have never thought of them 
since. 

I have a great deal of company in my house especi- 
ally in the morning, when nobody calls. Let me suggest 
a few comparisons, that some one may convey an idea 
of my situation. I am no more lonely than the loon in 
the pond that laughs so loud, or than Walden Pond 
itself. What company has that lonely lake, I pray 1 
And yet it has not the blue-devils, but the blue angels 
in it, in the azure tint of its waters. The sun is alone, 30 
except in thick weather, when there sometimes appear 
to be two, but one is a mock sun. God is alone, — 
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but tke devil, be is far from being alone ; be sees a great 
deal of company ; be is legion. I am no more lonely 
than a single mullein or dandelion in a pasture, or a bean 
leaf, or sorrel, or a borse-fly, or a bumble bee. I am no 
more lonely than tbe Mill Brook, or a weathercock, or 
tbe north star, or tbe south wind, or an April shower, 
or a January thaw, or tbe first spider in a new 
bouse. 

I have occasional visits in tbe long winter evenings, 
10 when tbe snow falls fast and tbe wind bowls in tbe 
wood, from an old settler and original proprietor, who 
is reported to have dug Walden Pond, and stoned it, 
and fringed it with pine woods : who tells me stories 
of old time and of new eternity; and between us we 
manage to pass a cheerful evening with social nairtb 
and pleasant views of things, even without apples or 
cider, — a most wise and humorous friend, whom I 
love much, who keeps himself more secret than ever 
did Gofie or Wballey ; and though be is thought to be 
20 dead, none can show where be is buried. An elderly 
dame, too, dwells in my neighbourhood, invisible to 
most persons, in whose odorous herb garden I love to 
stroll sometimes, gathering simples and listening to her 
fables ; for she has a genius of unequalled fertility, and 
her memory runs back farther than mythology, and 
she can tell me the original of every fable, and on what 
fact every one is founded, for the incidents occurred 
when she was young. A ruddy and lusty old dame, 
who delights in all weathers and seasons, and is likely 
30 to outlive all her children yet. 

The indescribable innocence and beneficence of 
Nature, — of sun, and wind, and rain, of summer and 
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winter, — such health, such cheer, they afiord for ever ! 
and such sympathy have they ever with our race, that 
all Nature would he afiected, and the sun’s brightness 
fade, and the winds would sigh humanely, and the 
clouds rain tears, and the woods shed their leaves and 
put on mourning in midsummer, if any man should 
ever for a just cause grieve. Shall I not have intelli- 
gence with the earth ? Am I not partly leaves and 
vegetable mould myself ? 

What is the pill which will keep us well, serene, 10 
contented ? Not my or thy great-grandfather’s, but 
our great-grandmother Nature’s universal, vegetable, 
botanic medicines, by which she has kept herself young 
always, outlived so many old Parrs in her day, and fed 
her health with their decaying fatness. For my panacea 
instead of one of those quack vials of a mixture dipped 
from Acheron and the Dead Sea, which come out of 
those long shallow black-schooner-looHng waggons 
which we sometimes see made to carry bottles, let me 
have a draught of undiluted morning air. Morning 20 
air ! If men will not drink of this at the fountain-head 
of the day, why, then, we must even bottle up some and 
sell it in the shops, for the benefit of those who have 
lost their subscription ticket to morning time in this 
world. But remember, it will not keep quite till noonday 
even in the coolest cellar, but drive out the stopples 
long ere that and follow westward the steps of Aurora. 

I am no worshipper of Hygeia, who was the daughter 
of that old herb-doctor .ffisculapius, and who is repre- 
sented on monuments holding a serpent in one hand, and so 
in the other a cup out of which the serpent sometimes 
drinks ; but rather of Hebe, cup-bearer to Jupiter, who 
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was the daughter of Juno and wild lettuce, and who 
had the power of restoring gods and men to the vigour 
of youth. She was probably the only thoroughly 
sound-conditioned, healthy, and robust young lady 
that ever walked the globe, and whenever she came it 
was spring. 

I think that I love society as much as most, and am 
ready enough to fasten myself like a blood-sucker for 
the time to any full-blooded man that comes in my 
10 way. I am naturally no hermit, but might possibly sit 
out the sturdiest frequenter of the bar-room, if my 
business called me thither. 

I had three chairs in my house ; one for solitude, 
two for friendship, three for society. When visitors 
came in larger and unexpected numbers there was but 
the third chair for them all, but they generally econo- 
mised the room by standing up. It is surprising how 
many great men and women a small house will contain. 
I have had twenty-five or thirty souls, with their bodies, 
20 at once under my roof, and yet we often parted without 
being aware that we had come very near to one another. 
Many of our houses, both public and private, with their 
almost innumerable apartments, their huge halls and 
their cellars for the storage of wines and other munitions 
of peace, appear to me extravagantly large for their 
inhabitants. They are so vast and magnificent that the 
latter seem to be only vermin which infest them. I 
am surprised when the herald blows his summons before 
some Tremont, or Astor, or Middlesex House, to see 
30 come creeping out over the piazza for all inhabitants a 
'ridiculous mouse, which soon again slinks into some hole 
in the pavement. 
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My ‘‘best” room, however — ^my withdrawing-room 
— always ready for company, on whose carpet the sun 
rarely fell, was the pine wood behind my house. Thither 
in summer days, when distinguished guests came, I 
took them, and a priceless domestic swept the floor, 
and dusted the furniture, and kept the things in order. 

If one guest came he sometimes partook of my frugal 
meal, and it was no interruption to conversation to be 
stirring a hasty-pudding, or watching the rising and 
maturing of a loaf of bread in the ashes, in the meanwhile. lO 
But if twenty came and sat in my house there was 
nothing said about dinner, though there might be bread 
enough for two, more than if eating were a forsaken 
habit ; but we naturally practised abstinence ; and 
this was never felt to be an oflence against hospitality, 
but the most proper and considerate course. The 
waste and decay of physical life, which so often needs 
repair, seemed miraculously retarded in such a case, 
and the vital vigour stood its ground. I could entertain 
thus a thousand as well as twenty ; and if any ever went 20 
away disappointed or hungry from my house when they 
found me at home, they may depend upon it that I 
sympathised with them at least. So easy is it, though 
many housekeepers doubt it, to establish new and better 
customs in the place of the old. You need not rest your 
reputation on the dinners you give. For my own part, 

I was never so effectually deterred from frequenting a 
man’s house, by any kind of Cerberus whatever, as by 
the parade one made about dining me, which I took to 
be a very polite and roundabout hint never to trouble 30 
him so again. I think I shall never revisit those scenes. 

I should be proud to have for the motto of my cabin 
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those lines of Spenser which one of my visitors inscribed 
on a yellow walnut leaf for a card : — 

“ Arrived there, tiie little house they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Rest is their feast, and all things at their will : 

The noblest mind the best contentment has.” 

I could not but notice some of the peculiarities of 
my visitors. Girls and boys and young women gener- 
ally seemed glad to be in the woods. They looked in 
10 the pond and at the flowers, and improved their time. 
Men of business, even farmers, thought only of solitude 
and employment, and of the great distance at which I 
dwelt from something or other ; and though they said 
that they loved a ramble in the woods occasionally, it 
was obvious that they did not. Bestless, committed 
men, whose time was all taken up in getting a living or 
keeping it ; ministers who spoke of God as if they en- 
joyed a monopoly of the subject, who could not bear 
all kinds of opinions ; doctors, lawyers, tmeasy house- 
20 keepers who pried into my cupboard and bed when I 

was out, — ^how came Mrs. to know that my sheets 

were not as clean as hers ? — ^young men who had ceased 
to be young, and had concluded that it was safest to 
follow the beaten track of the professions, — all these 
generally said that it was not possible to do so much 
good in my position. Ay ! there was the rub. The 
old and infirm and the timid, of whatever age or sex, 
thought most of sickness, and sudden accident, and 
death ,* to them life seemed full of danger, — what 
30 danger is there if you don’t think of any ? — and they 
thought that a prudent man would carefully select the 
safest position, where Dr. B might be on hand at 
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a moment’s warning. To them the village was literally 
a com-munity^ a league for mutual defence, and you 
would suppose that they would not go a-huckleherrying 
without a medicine chest. The amount of it is, if a 
man is alive, there is always danger that he may die, 
though the danger must be allowed to be less in pro- 
portion as he is dead-and-alive to begin with. A man 
sits as many risks as he runs. Finally, there were the 
self-styled reformers, the greatest bores of all, who 
thought that I was for ever singing, — 10 

“ This is the house that I built ; 

This is the mau that lives in the house that I built ; ” 

but they did not know that the third line was, — 

“ These are the folks that worry the man 
That lives in the house that I built.’* 

I did not fear the hen-harriers, for I kept no chickens, 
but I feared the men-harriers rather. 

I had more cheering visitors than the last. Children 
come a-berrying, railroad men taking a Sunday morning 
walk in clean shirts, fishermen and hunters, poets and 20 
philosophers, in short, all honest pilgrims, who came 
out to the woods for freedom’s sake, and really left the 
village behind, I was ready to greet with, — “ Welcome, 
Englishmen ! welcome, Englishmen ! ” for I had had 
communication with that race. 



IV. THE BEAN-FIELD. 


Meanwhile my beans, the length of whose rows, added 
together, was seven miles already planted, were im- 
patient to be hoed, for the earliest had grown considerably 
before the latest were in the ground ; indeed, they were 
not easily to be put ofi. What was the meaning of this 
so steady and self-respecting, this small Herculean 
labour, I knew not. I came to love my rows, my beans, 
though so many more than I wanted. They attached 
me to the earth, and so I got strength like Antaeus. 

10 But why should I raise them ? Only Heaven knows. 
This was my curious labour all summer, — ^to make this 
portion of the earth’s surface, which had yielded only 
cinquefoil, blackberries, johnswort, and the like, before, 
sweet wild fruits and pleasant flowers, produce instead 
this pulse. What shall I learn of beans or beans of me ? 
I cherish them, I hoe them, early and late I have an eye 
to them ; and this is my day’s work. It is a fine broad 
leaf to look on. My auxiliaries are the dews and rains 
which water this dry soil, and what fertility is in the soil 

20 itself, which for the most part is lean and eflete. My 
enemies are worms, cool days, and most of all wood- 
chucks. The last have nibbled for me a quarter of an 
acre clean. But what right had I to oust johnswort 
and the rest, and break up their ancient herb garden ? 
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Soon, However, the remaining beans will be too tough 
for them, and go forward to meet new foes. 

When I was four years old, as I well remember, I 
was brought from Boston to this my native town, through 
these very woods and this field, to the pond. It is one 
of the oldest scenes stamped on my memory. And now 
to-night my flute has waked the echoes over that very 
water. The pines still stand here, older than I ; or, 
if some have fallen, I have cooked my supper with their 
stumps, and a new growth is rising aU around, preparing 10 
another aspect for new infant eyes. Almost the same 
johnswort springs from the same perennial root in this 
pasture, and even I have at length helped to clothe that 
fabulous landscape of my infant dreams, and one of the 
results of my presence and influence is seen in these bean 
leaves, corn blades, and potato vines. 

I planted about two acres and a-haH of upland ; and 
as it was only about fifteen years since the land was 
cleared, and I myself had got out two or three cords 
of stumps, I did noh give it any manure ; but in the 20 
course of the summer it appeared by the arrow-heads 
which I turned up in hoeing, that an extinct nation 
had anciently dwelt here and planted corn and beans 
ere white men came to clear the land, and so, to some 
extent, had exhausted the soil for this very crop. 

Before yet any woodchuck or squirrel had run across 
the road, or the sun had got above the shrub oaks, 
while all the dew was on, though the farmers warned 
me against it, — I would advise you to do all your work 
if possible while the dew is on, — I began to level the 30 
ranks of haughty- weeds in my bean-field and throw 
dust upon their heads. Early in the morning I worked 
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barefooted, dabbling like a plastic artist in the dewy 
and crumbling sand, but later in the day the sim blistered 
my feet. There the sun lighted me to hoe beans, pacing 
slowly backward and forward over that yellow gravelly 
upland, between the long green rows, fifteen rods, the 
one end terminating in a shrub oak copse where I could 
rest in the shade, the other in a blackberry field where 
the green berries deepened their tints by the time I had 
made another bout. Removing the weeds, putting fresh 
10 soil about the bean stems, and encouraging this weed 
which I had sown, making the yellow soil express its 
summer thought in bean leaves and blossoms rather than 
in wormwood and piper and millet grass, making the 
earth say beans instead of grass, — ^this was my daily 
work. As I had little aid from horses or cattle, or hired 
men or boys, or improved implements of husbandry, 
I was much slower, and became much more intimate 
with my beans than usual. But labour of the hands, 
even when pursued to the verge of drudgery, is perhaps 
20 never the worst form of idleness. It has a constant and 
imperishable moral, and to the scholar it yields a classic 
result. A very agricola lohoriosus was I to travellers 
bound westward through Lincoln and Wayland to 
nobody knows where ; they sitting at their ease in gigs, 
with elbows on knees, and reins loosely hanging in 
festoons ; I the home-staying, laborious native of the 
soil. But soon my homestead was out of their sight and 
thought. It was the only open and cultivated field for 
a great distance on either side of the road, so they made 
30 the most of it ; and sometimes the man in the field 
heard more of travellers’ gossip and comment than was 
meant for his ear : Beans so late ! peas so late ! ” 
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— for I continued to plant when others had begun to 
hoe, — the ministerial husbandman had not suspected it, 

‘‘ Corn, my boy, for fodder ; corn for fodder.’’ Does 
he live there ? ” asks the black bonnet of the grey coat, 
and the hard-featured farmer reins up his grateful 
dobbin to inquire what you are doing when he sees no 
manure in the furrow, and recommends a little chip 
dirt, or any little waste stuff, or it may be ashes or 
plaster. But here were two acres and a-half of furrows, 
and only a hoe for cart and two hands to draw it, — 10 
there being an aversion to other carts and horses, — and 
chip dirt far away. Fellow-travellers as they rattled 
by compared it aloud with the fields which they had 
passed, so that I came to know how I stood in the 
agricultural world. This was one field not in Mr. 
Coleman’s report. And, by the way, who estimates 
the value of the crop which Nature yields in the still 
wilder fields unimproved by man % The crop of English 
hay is carefully weighed, the moisture calculated, the 
silicates and the potash ; but in all dells and pond holes 20 
in the woods and pastures and swamps grows a rich and 
various crop only imreaped by man. Mine was, as it 
were, the connecting link between wild and cultivated 
fields ; as some states are civilised, and others half- 
civilised, and others savage or barbarous, so my field 
was, though not in a bad sense, a half-cultivated field. 
They were beans cheerfully returning to their wild and 
primitive state that I cultivated, and my hoe played the 
Bans des V aches for them. 

Near at hand, upon the topmost spray of a birch, 30 
sings the brown-thrasher — or red mavis, as some love 
to call him — all the morning, glad of your society, that 
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woiild find out another farmer’s field if yours were not 
here. While you are planting the seed, he cries,— 
“Drop it, drop it, — cover it up, cover it up, — ^puU it 
up, pull it up, pull it up.” But this was not corn, and 
so it was safe from such enemies as he. You may 
wonder what his rigmarole, his amateur Paganini per- 
formances on one string or on twenty, have to do with 
your planting, and yet prefer it to leached ashes or 
plaster. It was a cheap sort of top-dressing in which I 
10 had entire faith. 

As I drew a still fresher soil about the rows with my 
hoe, I disturbed the ashes of imchronicled nations who 
in primeval years lived under these heavens, and their 
small implements of war and hunting were brought to 
the light of this modern day. They lay mingled with 
other natural stones, some of which bore the marks of 
having been burned by Indian fires, and some by the 
sun, and also bits of pottery and glass brought hither 
by the recent cultivators of the soil. When my hoe 
20 tinkled against the stones, that music echoed to the 
woods and the sky, and was an accompaniment to my 
labour which yielded an instant and immeasurable 
crop. It was no longer beans that I hoed nor I that 
hoed beans ; and I remembered with as much pity as 
pride, if I remembered at all, my acquaintances who 
had gone to the city to attend the oratorios. The 
night-hawk circled overhead in the sunny afternoons — 
for I sometimes made a day of it — like a mote in the 
eye, or in heaven’s eye, falling from time to time with 
SO a swoop and a sound as if the heavens were rent, torn 
at last to very rags and tatters, and yet a seamless cope 
remained; small imps that fill the air and lay their 
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eggs on the ground on bare sand or rocks on the tops 
of hills, where few have found them ; graceful and 
slender like ripples caught up from the pond, as leaves 
are raised by the wind to float in the heavens ; such 
kindredship is in Nature. The hawk is aerial brother 
of the wave which he sails over and surveys, those his 
perfect air-inflated wings answering to the elemental 
unfledged pinions of the sea. Or sometimes I watched 
a pair of hen-hawks circling high in the sky, alternately 
soaring and descending, approaching and leaving one 10 
another, as if they were the embodiment of my own 
thoughts. Or I was attracted by the passage of wild 
pigeons from this wood to that, with a slight quivering 
winnowing sound and carrier haste ; or from under a 
rotten stump my hoe turned up a sluggish, portentous, 
and outlandish salamander, a trace of Eg 3 q)t and the 
Nile, yet our contemporary. When I paused to lean 
on my hoe, these sounds and sights I heard and saw 
an 3 ^here in the row, a part of the inexhaustible enter- 
tainment which the country oflers. 20 

On gala days the town fires its great guns, which 
echo like pop-guns to these woods, and some waifs of 
martial music occasionally penetrate thus far. To me, 
away there in my bean-field at the other end of the 
town, the big guns sounded as if a pufi-ball had burst ; 
and when there was a military turn-out of which I was 
ignorant, I have sometimes had a vague sense all the 
day of some sort of itching and disease in the horizon, 
as if some eruption would break out there soon — either 
scarlatina or canker-rash — ^until at length some more 30 
favourable pufl of wind, making haste over the fields 
and up the Wayland road, brought me information of 

C.T.W. B 
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the “trainers/’ It seemed by the distant hum as if 
somebody’s bees had swarmed, and that the neigh- 
bours, according to Virgil’s advice, by a faint tintin- 
nabulum upon the most sonorous of their domestic 
utensils, were endeavouring to call them down into the 
hive again. And when the sound died quite away, and 
the hum had ceased, and the most favourable breezes 
told no tale, I knew that they had got the last drone of 
them all safely into the Middlesex hive, and that now 
10 their minds were bent on the honey with which it was 
smeared. 

I felt proud to know that the liberties of Massa- 
chusetts and of our fatherland were in such safe keep- 
ing ; and as I turned to my hoeing again I was filled 
with an inexpressible confidence, and pursued my labour 
cheerfully, with a calm trust in the future. 

When there were several bands of musicians, it 
sounded as if ail the village was a vast bellows, and all 
the buildings expanded and collapsed alternately with a 
20 din. But sometimes it was a really noble and inspiring 
strain that reached these woods, and the trumpet that 
sings of fame, and I felt as if I could spit a Mexican 
with a good relish, — ^for why should we always stand for 
trifles ? — and looked round for a woodchuck or a skunk 
to exercise my chivalry upon. These martial strains 
seemed as far away as Palestine, and reminded me of a 
march of crusaders in the horizon, with a slight tantivy 
and tremulous motion of the elm-tree tops which over- 
hang the village. This was one of the great days ; 
30 though the sky had from my clearing only the same 
everlasting great look that it wears daily. 

It was a singular experience that long acquaintance 
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whicli I cultivated with beans, what with planting and 
hoeing, and harvesting, and threshing, and picking over, 
and selling them, — ^the last was the hardest of all, — I 
might add eating, for I did taste. I was determined to 
know beans. When they were growing, I used to hoe 
from five o’clock in the morning till noon, and com- 
monly spent the rest of the day about other affairs. 
Consider the intimate and curious acquaintance one 
makes with various kinds of weeds, — ^it will bear some 
iteration in the account, for there is no little iteration in 10 
the labour, — disturbing their delicate organisations so 
ruthlessly, and making such invidious distinctions with 
his hoe, levelling whole ranks of one species, and sedu- 
lously cultivating another. That’s Roman wormwood, 

— that’s pigweed, — that’s sorrel, — ^that’s piper-grass, — 
have at him, chop him up, turn his roots upward to 
the sun, don’t let him have a fibre in the shade ; if you 
do, he’ll turn himself t'other side up and be as green as 
a leek in two days. A long war, not with cranes, but 
with weeds, those Trojans who had sun, and rain, and 20 
dews on their side. Daily the beans saw me come 
to their rescue armed with a hoe, and thin the ranks 
of their enemies, filling up the trenches with weedy 
dead. Many a lusty crest- waving Hector, that towered 
a whole foot above his crowding comrades, fell before 
my weapon. 

This is the result of my experience in raising beans. 
Plant the common small white bush bean about the 
first of June, in rows three feet by eighteen inches apart, 
being careful to select fresh, round, and unmixed seed. SO 
First look out for worms, and supply vacancies by plant- 
ing anew. Then look out for woodchucks, if it is an 
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exposed place, for they will nibble ofi the earliest tender 
leaves almost clean as they go ; and again, when the 
young tendrils make their appearance, they have notice 
of it, and will shear them off with both buds and young 
pods, sitting erect like a squirrel. But above all harvest 
as early as possible, if you would escape frosts and 
have a fair and saleable crop ; you may save much loss 
by this means. 

This further experience also I gained. I said to my- 
10 self, I will not plant beans and corn with so much industry 
another summer, but such seeds, if the seed is not lost, 
as sincerity, truth, simplicity, faith, innocence, and the 
like, and see if they will not grow in this soil, even 
with less toil and manurance, and sustain me, for surely 
it has not been exhausted for these crops. Alas ! I said 
this to myself ; but now another summer is gone, and 
another, and another, and I am obliged to say to you, 
reader, that the seeds which I planted, if indeed they 
were the seeds of those virtues, were worm-eaten or had 
20 lost their vitality, and so did not come up. 



V. THE VILLAGE. 


After hoeing, or perhaps reading and writing, in the 
forenoon, I usually bathed again in the pond, swim- 
ming across one of its coves for a stint, and washed the 
dust of labour from my person, or smoothed out the 
last wrinkle which study had made, and for the after- 
noon was absolutely free. Every day or two I strolled 
to the village to hear some of the gossip which is in- 
cessantly going on there, circulating either from mouth 
to mouth, or from newspaper to newspaper, and which, 
taken in homoeopathic doses, was really as refreshing in 10 
its way as the rustle of leaves and the peeping of frogs. 

As I walked in the woods to see the birds and squirrels, 
so I walked in the village to see the men and boys : in- 
stead of the wind among the pines I heard the carts 
rattle. In one direction from my house there was a 
colony of musk-rats in the river meadows ; under the 
grove of elms and buttonwoods in the other horizon 
was a village of busy men, as curious to me as if they 
had been prairie dogs, each sitting at the mouth of its 
burrow, or running over to a neighbour’s to gossip. I 20 
went there frequently to observe their habits. The 
village appeared to me a great news-room ; and on one 
side, to support it, as once at Bedding & Company’s 
on State Street, they kept nuts and raisins, or salt and 
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meal, and other groceries. Some have such a vast 
appetite for the former commodity — that is, the news 
— and such sound digestive organs, that they can sit 
for ever in public avenues without stirring, and let it 
simmer and whisper through them like the Etesian 
winds, or as if inhaling ether, it only producing numb- 
ness and insensibility to pain, — otherwise it would often 
be painful to hear, — without affecting the consciousness. 
I hardly ever failed, when I rambled through the village, 
10 to see a row of such worthies, either sitting on a ladder 
sunning themselves, with their bodies inclined forward 
and their eyes glancing along the line this way and that, 
from time to time, with a voluptuous expression, or else 
leaning against a barn with their hands in their pockets, 
like caryatides, as if to prop it up. They, being com- 
monly out of doors, heard whatever was in the wind. 
These are the coarsest mills, in which aU gossip is first 
rudely digested or cracked up before it is emptied into 
finer and more delicate hoppers within doors. I ob- 
20 served that the vitals of the village were the grocery, 
the bar-room, the post office, and the bank ; and, as a 
necessary part of the machinery, they kept a bell, a big 
gun, and a fiire-engine, at convenient places ; and the 
houses were so arranged as to make the most of man- 
kind, in lanes and fronting one another, so that every 
traveller had to run the gauntlet, and every man, woman, 
and child might get a lick at him. Of course, those 
who were stationed nearest to the head of the line, 
where they could most see and be seen, and have the 
30 first blow at him, paid the highest prices for their place ; 
and the few straggling inhabitants in the outskirts, 
where long gaps in the line began to occur, and the 
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traveller could get over walls or turn aside into cow- 
paths, and so escape, paid a very slight ground or 
window tax. Signs were hung out on all sides to allure 
him ; some to catch him by the appetite, as the tavern 
and victualling cellar ; some by the fancy, as the dry 
goods store and the jeweller's ; and others by the hair, 
or the feet, or the skirts, as the barber, the shoemaker, 
or the tailor. Besides, there was a still more terrible 
standing invitation to call at every one of these houses, 
and company expected about these times. For the most 10 
part I escaped wonderfully from these dangers, either by 
proceeding at once boldly and without deliberation to 
the goal, as is recommended to those who run the 
gauntlet, or by keeping my thoughts on high things, 
like Orpheus, who, “ loudly singing the praises of the 
gods to his lyre, drowned the voices of the Sirens, and 
kept out of danger." Sometimes I bolted suddenly, 
and nobody could tell my whereabouts, for I did not 
stand much about gracefulness, and never hesitated at 
a gap in a fence. I was even accustomed to make an 20 
irruption into some houses, where I was well enter- 
tained, and after learning the kernels and very last 
sieveiul of news, what had subsided, the prospects of 
war and peace, and w^hether the world was likely to 
hold together much longer, I was let out through the 
rear avenues, and so escaped to the -woods again. 

It was very pleasant, when I staid late in towm, to 
launch myself into the night, especially if it was dark 
and tempestuous, and set sail from some bright village 
parlour or lecture room, vrith a bag of rye or Indian 30 
meal upon my shoulder, for my snug harbour in the 
woods, having made all tight without and withdrawn 
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under hatclies with a merry crew of thoughts, leaving 
only my outer man at the helm, or even tying up the 
helm when it was plain sailing. I had many a genial 
thought by the cabin fire as I sailed.’’ I was never 
cast away nor distressed in any weather, though I 
encountered some severe storms. It is darker in the 
woods, even in common nights, than most suppose. 
I frequently had to look up at the opening between 
the trees above the path in order to learn my route, 
10 and, where there was no cart-path, to feel with my feet 
the faint track which I had worn, or steer by the known 
relation of particular trees which I felt with my hands, 
passing between two pines for instance, not more than 
eighteen inches apart, in the midst of the woods, invari- 
ably in the darkest night. Sometimes, after coming 
home thus late in a dark and muggy night, when my feet 
felt the path which my eyes could not see, dreaming and 
absent-minded all the way, until I was aroused by having 
to raise my hand to lift the latch, I have not been able 
20 to recall a single step of my walk, and I have thought 
that perhaps my body would find its way home if its 
master should forsake it, as the hand finds its way to 
the mouth without assistance. Several times, when a 
visitor chanced to stay into evening, and it proved a 
dark night, I was obliged to conduct him to the cart- 
path in the rear of the house, and then point out to him 
the direction he was to pursue, and in keeping which he 
was to be guided rather by his feet than his eyes. One 
very dark night I directed thus on their way two young 
30 men who had been fishing in the pond. They lived about 
a mile ofi through the woods, and were quite used to the 
route. A day or two after one of them told me that 
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they wandered about the greater part of the night, close 
by their own premises, and did not get home till toward 
morning, by which time, as there had been several heavy 
showers in the meanwhile, and the leaves were very 
wet, they were drenched to their skins. I have heard 
of many going astray even in the village streets, when 
the darkness was so thick that you could cut it with a 
knife, as the saying is. Some who live in the outskirts, 
having come to town a-shopping in their waggons, have 
been obliged to put up for the night ; and ladies and 10 
gentlemen making a call, have gone half a mile out of 
their way, feeling the side-walk only with their feet, 
and not knowing when they turned. It is a surprising 
and memorable, as well as valuable experience, to be 
lost in the woods at any time. Often in a snow-storm, 
even by day, one will come out upon a well-known road 
and yet find it impossible to tell which way leads to the 
village. Though he knows that he has travelled it a 
thousand times, he cannot recognise a feature in it, but 
it is as strange to him as if it were a road in Siberia. 20 
By night, of course, the perplexity is infinitely greater. 

In our most trivial walks we are constantly, though 
tmconsciously, steering like pilots by certain well-known 
beacons and headlands, and if we go beyond our usual 
course we still carry in our minds the bearing of some 
neighbouring cape ; and not till we are completely lost, 
or turned round, — ^for a man needs only to be turned 
round once with his eyes shut in this world to be lost, — 
do we appreciate the vastness and strangeness of Nature. 
Every man has to learn the points of compass again 30 
as often as he awakes, whether from sleep or any ab- 
straction. Not till we are lost — ^in other words, not 
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till we have lost the world — do we begin to find our- 
selves, and realise where we are, and the infinite extent 
of our relations. 

One afternoon, near the end of the first summer, 
when I went to the village to get a shoe from the cobbler’s, 
I was seized and put into jail, because, as I have else- 
where related, I did not pay a tax to, or recognise the 
authority of, the state which buys and sells men, women, 
and children, like cattle at the door of its senate-house. 
10 I had gone down the woods for other purposes. But, 
wherever a man goes, men will pursue and paw him 
with their dirty institutions, and, if they can, constrain 
him to belong to their desperate odd-fellow society. 
It is true, I might have resisted forcibly with more or less 
efiect, might have run “ amok ” against society ; but 
I preferred that society should run amok ” against me, 
it being the desperate party. However, I was released 
the next day, obtained my mended shoe, and returned 
to the woods in season to get my dinner of huckleberries 
20 on Fair-Haven Hill. I was never molested by any 
person but those who represented the state. I had no 
lock nor bolt but for the desk which held my papers, 
not even a nail to put over my latch or windows. I 
never fastened my door night or day, though I was to be 
absent several days ; not even when the next fall I 
spent a fortnight in the woods of Maine. And yet my 
house was more respected than if it had been surrounded 
by a file of soldiers. The tired rambler could rest and 
warm himself by my fire, the literary amuse himself with 
SO the few books on my table, or the curious, by opening my 
closet door, see what was left of my dinner, and what 
prospect I had of a supper. Yet, though many people 
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of every class came this way to the pond, I suffered no 
serious inconvenience from these sources, and I never 
missed anything but one small book, a volume of Homer, 
which perhaps was improperly gilded, ^nd this I trust 
a soldier of our camp has found by this time. I am 
convinced, that if all men were to live as simply as I 
then did, thieving and robbery w^ould be unknown. 
These take place only in communities where some 
have got more than is sufficient, while others have not 
enough. The Pope’s Homers would soon get properly lO 
distributed — 

“Nee bella fuerunt, 

Faginus astabat dum scyphus ante dapes.” 

“ Nor wars did men molest, 

When only beechen bowls were m request.” 

‘‘You who govern public affairs, what need have you 
to employ punishments ? Love virtue, and the people 
will be virtuous. The virtues of a superior man are 
like the wind ; the virtues of a common man are 
like the grass ; the grass, when the wind passes over it, 20 
bends.” 
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Sometimes, having had a surfeit of human society and 
gossip, and worn out all my village friends, I rambled 
still farther westward than I habitually dwell, into yet 
more unfrequented parts of the town, to fresh woods 
and pastures new,’’ or, while the sun was setting, made 
my supper of huckleberries and blueberries on Fair- 
Haven Hill, and laid up a store for several days. The 
fruits do not, yield their true flavour to the purchaser 
of them, nor to him who raises them for the market. 

10 There is but one way to obtain it, yet few take that 
way. If you would know the flavour of huckleberries, 
ask the cow-boy or the partridge. It is a vulgar error 
to suppose that you have tasted huckleberries who 
never plucked them. A huckleberry never reaches 
Boston ; they have not been known there since they 
grew on her three hills. The ambrosial and essential 
part of the fruit is lost with the bloom which is rubbed 
ofl in the market-cart, and they become mere pro- 
vender. As long as Eternal Justice reigns, not one 

20 innocent huckleberry can be transported thither from 
the country’s hills. 

Occasionally, after my hoeing was done for the day, 
I joined some impatient companion who had been 
fishing on the pond since morning, as silent and motion- 
66 
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less as a duck or a floating leaf, and, after practising 
various kinds of piiilosopliy, had concluded commonly, by 
the time I arrived, that he belonged to the ancient sect 
of Coenobites. There was one older man, an excellent 
fisher and skilled in all kinds of woodcraft, who was 
pleased to look upon my house as a building erected for 
the convenience of fishermen : and I was equally pleased 
when he sat in my doorway to arrange his lines. Once 
in a while we sat together on the pond, he at one end of 
the boat and I at the other ; but not many words passed 10 
between us, for he had grown deaf in his later years, but 
he occasionally hummed a psalm, which harmonised 
well enough with my philosophy. Our intercourse was 
thus altogether one of unbroken harmony, far more 
pleasing to remember than if it had been carried on by 
speech. When, as was commonly the case, I had none 
to commune with, I used to raise the echoes by striking 
with a paddle on the side of my boat, filling the sur- 
rounding woods with circling and dilating sound, stirring 
them up as the keeper of a menagerie his wild beasts, 20 
until I elicited a growl from every wooded vale and 
hillside. 

In warm evenings I frequently sat in the boat play- 
ing the flute, and saw the perch, which I seemed to 
have charmed, hovering around me, and the moon 
travelling over the ribbed bottom, which was strewed 
with the wrecks of the forest. Formerly I had come 
to this pond adventurously, from time to time, in dark 
summer nights, with a companion, and making a fire 
close to the water’s edge, which we thought attracted 30 
the fishes, we caught pouts with a bunch of worms 
strung on a thread, and when we had done, far in the 
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night, threw the hurning brands high into the air like 
sky-rockets, which, coming down into the pond, were 
quenched with a loud hissing, and we were suddenly 
groping in total darkness. Through this, whistling a 
tune, we took our way to the haunts of men again. 
But now I had made my home by the shore. 

Sometimes, after staying in a village parlour till the 
family had all retired, I have returned to the woods, 
and, partly with a view to the next day’s dinner, spent 
10 the hours of midnight fishing from a boat by moon- 
light, serenaded by owls and foxes, and hearing, from 
time to time, the creaking note of some unknown bird 
close at hand. These experiences were very memor- 
able and valuable to me, — anchored in forty feet of 
water, and twenty or thirty rods from the shore, sur- 
rounded sometimes by thousands of small perch and 
shiners, dimpling the surface with their tails in the 
moonlight, and communicating by a long flaxen line 
with mysterious nocturnal fishes which had their dwell- 
20 ing forty feet below, or sometimes dragging sixty feet 
of line about the pond as I drifted in the gentle night 
breeze, now and then feeling a slight vibration along 
it, indicative of some life prowling about its extremity 
of dull uncertain blundering purpose there, and slow 
to make up its mind. At length you slowly raise, pulling 
hand over hand, some horned pout squeaking and 
squirming to the upper air. It was very queer, especially 
in dark nights, when your thoughts had wandered to 
vast and cosmogonal themes in other spheres, to feel 
SO this faint jerk, which came to interrupt your dreams and 
link you to Nature again. It seemed as if I might next 
cast my line upward into the air, as well as downward 
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I caught two fishes, as it were, with one hook. 

The scenery of Walden is on a humble scale, and, 
though very beautiful, does not approach to grandeur, 
nor can it much concern one who has not long fre- 
quented it or lived by its shore ; yet this pond is so 
remarkable for its depth and purity as to merit a par- 
ticular description. It is a clear and deep green well, 
half a mile long and a mile and three-quarters in circum- 
ference, and contains about sixty-one and a-half acres ; 10 
a perennial spring in the midst of pine and oak woods, 
without any visible inlet or outlet except by the clouds 
and evaporation. The surrounding hills rise abruptly 
from the water to the height of forty to eighty feet, 
though on the south-east and east they attain to about 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty feet respectively, 
within a quarter and a third of a mile. They are ex- 
clusively woodland. All our Concord waters have two 
colours at least, one when viewed at a distance, and 
another, more proper, close at hand. The first depends 20 
more on the light, and follows the sky. In clear weather, 
in summer, they appear blue at a little distance, 
especially if agitated, and at a great distance all appear 
alike . In stormy weather they are sometimes of a dark 
slate colour. The sea, however, is said to be blue one 
day and green another without any perceptible change in 
the atmosphere. I have seen our river, when, the land- 
scape being covered with snow, both water and ice 
were almost as green as grass. Some consider blue 
to be the colour of pure water* vrhether liquid or 30 
solid.” But, looking directly down into our waters from 
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a boat, tbey are seen to be of very different colours. 
Walden is blue at one time and green at another, even 
from the same point of view. Lying between the 
earth and the heavens, it partakes of the colour of both. 
Viewed from a hill-top it reflects the colour of the sky, 
but near at hand it is of a yellowish tint next the shore 
where you can see the sand, then a light green, which 
gradually deepens to a uniform dark green in the body 
of the pond. In some lights, viewed even from a hill-top, 
10 it is of a vivid green next the shore. Some have referred 
this to the reflection of the verdure ; but it is equally 
green there against the railroad sand-bank, and in the 
spring, before the leaves are expanded, and it may be 
simply the result of the prevailing blue mixed with the 
yellow of the sand. Such is the colour of its iris. This is 
that portion, also, where in the spring, the ice being 
warmed by the heat of the sun reflected from the 
bottom, and also transmitted through the earth, melts 
first and forms a narrow canal about the still frozen 
20 middle. Like the rest of our waters, when much 
agitated, in clear weather, so that the surface of the 
waves may reflect the sky at the right angle, or be- 
cause there is more light mixed with it, it appears at 
a little distance of a darker blue than the slcy itself ; 
and at such a time, being on its surface, and looking 
with divided vision, so as to see the reflection, I have 
discerned a matchless and indescribable light blue, 
such as watered or changeable silks and sword blades 
suggest, more cerulean than the sky itself, alternating 
30 with the original dark green on the opposite sides of 
the waves, which last appeared but muddy in com- 
parison. It is a vitreous greenish blue, as I remember 
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it, like those patches of the winter sky seen through 
cloud vistas in the west before sundown. Yet a single 
glass of its water held up to the light is as colourless 
as an equal quantity of air. It is well known that a 
large plate of glass will have a green tint, owing, as 
the makers say, to its body,” but a small piece of the 
same will be colourless. How large a body of Walden 
water would be required to reflect a green tint I have 
never proved. The water of our river is black or a 
very dark brown to one looking directly down on it, 10 
and, like that of most ponds, imparts to the body of 
one bathing in it a yellowish tinge ; but this water is 
of such crystalline purity that the body of the bather 
appears of an alabaster whiteness, still more unnatural, 
which, as the limbs are magnified and distorted withal, 
produces a monstrous effect, making fit studies for a 
Michael Angelo. 

The water is so transparent that the bottom can 
easily be discerned at the depth of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. Paddling over it, you may see many feet be- 20 
neath the surface the schools of perch and shiners, 
perhaps only an inch long, yet the former easily dis 
tinguished by their transverse bars, and you think that 
they must be ascetic fish that find a subsistence there. 
Once, in the winter, many years ago, when I had been 
cutting holes through the ice in order to catch pickerel, 
as I stepped ashore I tossed my axe back on to the ice, 
but, as if some evil genius had directed it, it slid four 
or five rods directly into one of the holes, where the 
water was twenty-five feet deep. Out of curiosity, I 30 
lay down on the ice and looked through the hole, until 
I saw the axe a little on one side, standing on its head, 
c.T.w. r 
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witii its helve erect and gently swaying to and fro with 
the pulse of the pond ; and there it might have stood 
erect and swaying till in the course of time the handle 
rotted ofi, if I had not disturbed it. Making another 
hole directly over it with an ice chisel which I had, and 
cutting down the longest birch which I could find in 
the neighbourhood with my knife, I made a slip noose^ 
which I attached to its end, and, letting it down carefully, 
passed it over the knob of the handle, and drew it by a 
10 line along the birch, and so pulled the axe out again. 

The shore is composed of a belt of smooth rounded 
white stones like paving stones, excepting one or two 
short sand beaches, and is so steep that in many 
places a single leap will carry you into the water over 
your head ; and were it not for its remarkable trans- 
parency, that would be the last to be seen of its bottom 
till it rose on the opposite side. Some think it is bottom- 
less. It is nowhere muddy, and a casual observer would ‘ 
say that there were no weeds at all in it ; and of notice- 
20 able plants, except in the little meadows recently 
overflowed, which do not properly belong to it, a closer 
scrutiny does not detect a flag nor a bulrush, nor even 
a lily, yellow or white, but only a few small heart-leaves 
and potamogetons, and perhaps a water-target or two ; 
ail which, however, a bather might not perceive ; and 
these plants are clean and bright like the element they 
grow in. The stones extend a rod or two into the water, 
and then the bottom is pure sand, except in the deepest 
parts, where there is usually a little sediment, probably 
30 from the decay of the leaves which have been wafted 
on to it so many successive falls ; and a bright green 
weed is brought up on anchors even in midwinter. 
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The shore is irregular enough not to be monotonous 
I have in my mind’s eye the western indented with deep 
bays, the bolder northern, and the beautifully-scolloped 
southern shore, where successive capes overlap each 
other, and suggest imexplored coves between. The 
forest has never so good a setting, nor is so distinctly 
beautiful, as when seen from the middle of a small lake 
amid hills which rise from the water’s edge ; for the 
water in which it is reflected not only makes the best 
foregroimd in such a case, but, with its winding shore, 10 
the most natural and agreeable boundary to it. There 
is no rawness nor imperfection in its edge there, as 
where the axe has cleared a part, or a cultivated field 
abuts on it. The trees have ample room to expand on 
the water-side, and each sends forth its most vigorous 
branch in that direction. There Nature has woven a 
natural selvage, and the eye rises by just gradations 
from the low shrubs of the shore to the highest trees. 
There are few traces of man’s hand to be seen. The 
water laves the shore as it did a thousand years ago. 20 

A lake is the landscape’s most beautiful and ex- 
pressive feature. It is earth’s eye, looking into which 
the beholder measures the depth of his own nature. 
The fluviatile trees next the shore are the slender eye- 
lashes which fringe it, and the wooded hills and clifis 
around are its overhanging brows. 

Standing on the smooth sandy beach at the east end 
of the pond, in a calm September afternoon, when a 
slight haze makes the opposite shore-line indistinct, I 
have seen whence came the expression, ‘‘ the glassy 30 
surface of a lake.” When you invert your head, it 
looks like a thread of finest gossamer stretched across 
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the valley, and gleaming against the distant pine woods, 
separating one stratum of the atmosphere from another. 
You would think that you could walk dry under it to 
the opposite hills, and that the swallows which skim 
over might perch on it. Indeed, they sometimes dive 
below the line, as it were by mistake, and are unde- 
ceived. As you look over the pond westward you are 
obliged to employ both your hands to defend your eyes 
against the reflected as well as the true sun, for they 
10 are equally bright ; and if, between the two, you survey 
its surface critically, it is literally as smooth as glass, 
except where the skater insects, at equal intervals 
scattered over its whole extent, by their motions in the 
sun produce the finest imaginable sparkle on it, or, 
perchance, a duck plumes itself, or, as I have said, 
a swallow skims so low as to touch it. It may be 
that in the distance a fish describes an arc of three or 
four feet in the air, and there is one bright flash where 
it emerges, and another where it strikes the water ; 
20 sometimes the whole silvery arc is revealed ; or here 
and there, perhaps, is a thistle-down floating on its 
surface, which the fishes dart at and so dimple it again. 
It is like molten glass cooled but not congealed, and the 
few motes in it are pure and beautiful, like the imper- 
fections in glass. You may often detect a yet smoother 
and darker water, separated from the rest as if by an 
invisible cobweb, boom of the water nymphs, resting 
on it. From a hill-top you can see a fish leap in almost 
any part ; for not a pickerel or shiner picks an insect 
30 from this smooth surface but it manifestly disturbs the 
equilibrium of the whole lake. 

In such a day, in September or October, Walden is 
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a perfect forest mirror, set round with stones as precious 
to my eye as if fewer or rarer. Nothing so fair, so pure, 
and at the same time so large, as a lake, perchance, lies 
on the surface of the earth. Sky water. It needs no 
fence. Nations come and go without defiling it. It is 
a mirror which no stone can crack, whose quicksilver 
will never wear off, whose gilding Nature continually 
repairs ; no storms, no dust, can dim its surface ever 
fresh ; — a mirror in which all impurity presented to it 
sinks, swept and dusted by the sun’s hazy brush — ^this 10 
the light "dust-cloth — which retains no breath that is 
breathed on it, but sends its own to float as clouds high 
above its surface, and be reflected on its bosom still. 

A field of water betrays the spirit that is in the air. 

It is continually receiving new life and motion from above. 

It is intermediate in its nature between land and sky. 

On land only the grass and trees wave, but the water 
itself is rippled by the wind. I see where the breeze 
dashes across it by the streaks or flakes of light. It is 
remarkable that we can look down on its surface of air 20 
at length, and mark where a stiU subtler spirit sweeps 
over it. 

The skaters and water-bugs finally disappear in the 
latter part of October, when the severe frosts have 
come ; and then and in November, usually, in a calm 
day, there is absolutely nothing to ripple the surface. 
One November afternoon, in the calm at the end of a 
rain-storm of several days’ duration, when the sky was 
still completely overcast and the air was full of mist, I 
observed that the pond was remarkably smooth, so that 30 
it was difficult to distinguish its surface ; though it no 
longer reflected the bright tints of October, but the 
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sombre November colours of tbe surrounding bills. 
Though I passed over it as gently as possible, the slight 
undulations produced by my boat extended almost as 
far as I could see, and gave a ribbed appearance to the 
reflections. But, as I was looking over the surface, I 
saw here and there at a distance a faint glimmer, as if 
some skater insects which had escaped the frosts might 
be collected there, or, perchance, the surface, being so 
smooth, betrayed where a spring welled up from the 
10 bottom. Paddling gently to one of these places, I 
was surprised to find myself surrounded by myriads 
of small perch, about five inches long, of a rich bronze 
colour in the green wafcer, sporting there and constantly 
rising to the surface and dimpling it, sometimes leaving 
bubbles on it. In such transparent and seemingly 
bottomless water, reflecting the clouds, I seemed to be 
floating through the air as in a balloon, and their 
swimming impressed me as a kind of flight or hovering, 
as if they were a compact flock of birds passing just 
20 beneath my level on the right or left, their fins, like sails, 
set all around them. There were many such schools 
in the pond, apparently improving the short season 
before winter would draw an icy shutter over their broad 
skylight, sometimes giving to the surface an appearance 
as if a slight breeze struck it, or a few rain-drops fell 
there. When I approached carelessly and alarmed them, 
they made a sudden plash and rippling with their tails, 
as if one had struck the water with a brushy bough, 
and instantly took refuge in the depths. At length 
SO the wind rose, the mist increased, and the waves began 
to run, and the perch leaped much higher than before, 
half out of water, a hundred black points, three inches 
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long, at once above the surface. Even as late as the 
5th of December, one year, I saw some dimples on 
the surface, and thinking it was going to rain hard 
immediately, the air being full of mist, I made haste to 
take my place at the oars and row homewards ; already 
the rain seemed rapidly increasing, though I felt none 
on my cheek, and I anticipated a thorough soaking. 
But suddenly the dimples ceased, for they were produced 
by the perch, which the noise of my oars had scared into 
the depths, and I saw their schools dimly disappearing ; 10 
so I spent a dry afternoon after all. 

When I first paddled a boat on Walden, it was com- 
pletely surrounded by thick and lofty pine and oak 
woods, and in some of its coves grape vines had run 
over the trees next the water and formed bowers under 
which a boat could pass. The hills which form its 
shores are so steep, and the woods on them were then 
so high, that, as you looked down from the west end, 
it had the appearance of an amphitheatre for some kind 
of sylvan spectacle. I have spent many an hour, when 20 
[ was younger, floating over its surface as the zephyr 
willed, having paddled my boat to the middle, and 
lying on my back across the seats, in a summer fore- 
noon, dreaming awake, until I was aroused by the boat 
touching the sd,nd, and I arose to see what shore my 
fates had impelled me to — days when idleness was the 
most attractive and productive industry. Many a fore- 
noon have I stolen away, preferring to spend thus the 
most valued part of the day ; for I was rich, if not in 
money, in sunny hours and summer days, and spent 30 
them lavishly ; nor do I regret that I did not waste 
more of them in the workshop or the teacher’s desk. 
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But since I left those shores the woodchoppers have 
still further laid them waste, and now for many a year 
there will he no more rambling through the aisles of 
the wood, with occasional vistas through which you 
see the water. My Muse may be excused if she is silent 
henceforth. How can you expect the birds to sing 
when their groves are cut down ^ 



VII. BRUTE NEIGHBOURS. 


The mice wLich haunted my house were not the com- 
mon ones, which are said to have been introduced into 
the country, but a wild native kind not found in the 
village, I sent one to a distinguished naturalist, and it 
interested him much. When I was building, one of these 
had its nest underneath the house, and before I had 
laid the second floor, and swept out the shavings, would 
come out regularly at lunch time and pick up the crumbs 
at my feet. It probably had never seen a man before ; 
and it soon became quite familiar, and would run over 10 
my shoes and up my clothes. It could readily ascend 
the sides of the room by short impulses, like a squirrel, 
which it resembled in its motions. At length, as I 
leaned with my elbow on the bench one day, it ran up 
my clothes, and along my sleeve, and round and round 
the paper which held my dinner, while I kept the latter 
close, and dodged and played at bo-peep with it ; and 
when at last I held still a piece of cheese between my 
thumb and finger, it came and nibbled it, sitting in my 
hand, and afterward cleaned its face and paws, like a 20 
fly, and walked away. 

A phoebe soon built in my shed, and a robin for pro- 
tection in a pine which grew against the house. In June 
the partridge {Tetrao umbellus), which is so shy a bird, 
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led iier brood past my windows, from tbe woods in the 
rear to the front of my house, clucking and calling to 
them like a hen, and in all her behaviour proving her- 
self the hen of the woods. The young suddenly disperse 
on your approach, at a signal from the mother, as if a 
whirlwind had swept them away, and they so exactly 
resemble the dried leaves and twigs that many a traveller 
has placed his foot in the midst of a brood, and heard 
the whirr of the old bird as she flew ofl, and her anxious 
10 calls and mewing, or seen her trail her wings to attract 
his attention, without suspecting their neighbourhood. 
The parent will sometimes roll and spin round before 
you in such a dishabille, that you cannot, for a few 
moments, detect what kind of a creature it is. The 
young squat still and flat, often running their heads 
under a leaf, and mind only their mother’s directions 
given from a distance, nor will your approach make 
them run again and betray themselves. You may even 
tread on them, or have your eyes on them for a minute, 
20 without discovering them.* I have held them in my 
open hand at such a time, and still their only care, 
obedient to their mother and their instinct, was to squat 
there without fear or trembling. So perfect is this in- 
stinct, that once, when I had laid them on the leaves 
again, and one accidentally fell on its side, it was found 
with the rest in exactly the same position ten minutes 
afterward. They are not callow like the young of most 
birds, but more perfectly developed and precocious even 
than chickens. The remarkably adult yet innocent 
30 expression of their open and serene eyes is very 
memorable. All intelligence seems reflected in them. 
They suggest not merely the purity of infancy, but a 
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wisdom clarified by experience. Such an eye was not 
born when tbe bird was, but is coeval with tbe sky it 
refiects. Tbe woods do not yield another such a gem. 
The traveller does not often look into such a limpid well. 
The ignorant or reckless sportsman often shoots the 
parent at such a time, and leaves these innocents to 
fall a prey to some prowling beast or bird, or gradually 
mingle with the decaying leaves which they so much 
resemble. It is said that when hatched by a hen they 
will directly disperse on some alarm, and so are lost, 10 
for they never hear the mother’s call which gathers them 
again. These were my hens and chickens. 

It is remarkable how many creatures live wild and 
free though secret in the woods, and still sustain them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of towns, suspected by 
hunters only. How retired the otto manages to live 
here ! He grows to be four feet long, as big as a small 
boy, perhaps without any human being getting a glimpse 
of him. I formerly saw the raccoon in the woods 
behind where my house is built, and probably still heard 20 
their whinnering at night. Commonly I rested an hour 
or two in the shade at noon, after planting, and ate my 
lunch, and read a little by a spring which was the source 
of a swamp and of a brook, oozing from under Brister’s 
Hill, half a mile from my field. The approach to this 
was through a succession of descending grassy hollows, 
full of young pitch-pines, into a larger wood about the 
swamp. There, in a very secluded and shaded spot,, 
under a spreading white-pine, there was yet a clean firm 
sward to sit on. I had dug out the spring, and made a 30 
well of clear grey water, where I could dip up a pailful 
without roiling it, and thither I went for this purpose 
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almost every day in midsummer, when the pond was 
warmest. Thither too the woodcock led her brood, to 
probe the mud for worms, flying but a foot above them 
down the bank, while they ran in a troop beneath ; but 
at last, spying me, she would leave her young and circle 
round and round me, nearer and nearer till within four 
or five feet, pretending broken wings and legs, to attract 
my attention, and get ofl her young, who would already 
have taken up their march, with faint wiry peep, single 
10 file through the swamp, as she directed. Or I heard 
the peep of the young when I could not see the parent 
bird. There too the turtle-doves sat over the spring, or 
fluttered from bough to bough of the soft white-pines 
over my head ; or the red squirrel, coursing down the 
nearest bough, was particularly familiar and inquisitive. 
You only need sit still long enough in some attractive 
spot in the woods that all its inhabitants may exhibit 
themselves to you by turns. 

I was witness to events of a less peaceful character. 
20 One day when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather my 
pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, the one red, 
the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and 
black, fiercely contending with one another. Having 
once got hold they never let go, but struggled and 
wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly. Looking 
farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was not a duellum^ 
but a helium, a war between two races of ants, the red 
always pitted against the black, and frequently two red 
30 ones to one black. The legions of these Myrmidons 
covered all the hills and vales in my woodyard, and the 
ground was already strewn with the dead and dying, 
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both red and black. It was the only battle which I 
have ever witnessed, the only battle-field I ever trod 
while the battle was raging ; internecine war ; the red 
republicans on the one hand, and the black imperialists 
on the other. On every side they were engaged in 
deadly combat, yet without any noise that I could hear, 
and human soldiers never fought so resolutely. I 
watched a couple that were fast locked in each other’s 
embraces, in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at 
noon-day prepared to fight till the sun went down, or 10 
life went out. The smaller red champion had fastened 
himself like a vice to his adversary’s front, and through 
all the tumblings on that field never for an instant 
ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, having 
already caused the other to go by the board ; while the 
stronger black one dashed him from side to side, and as 
I saw on looking nearer, had already divested him of 
several of his members. They fought with more pertin- 
acity than bull-dogs. Neither manifested the least 
disposition to retreat. It was evident that their battle- 20 
cry was Conquer or die. In the meanwhile there came 
along a single red ant on the hill-side of this vaUey, 
evidently full of excitement, who either had despatched 
his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle ; probably 
the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs ; whose 
mother had charged him to return with his shield or upon 
it. Or perchance he was some Achilles, who had 
nourished his wrath apart, and had now come to avenge 
or rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat 
from afar — ^for the blacks were nearly twice the size of 30 
the red — he drew near with rapid pace till he stood on 
his guard within half an inch of the combatants ; then, 
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watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the black 
warrior, and commenced his operations near the root of 
his right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select among his 
own members ; and so there were three united for life, 
as if a new kind of attraction had been invented which 
put all other locks and cements to shame. I should 
not have wondered by this time to find that they had their 
respective musical bands stationed on some eminent chip, 
and playing their national airs the while, to excite the 
10 slow and cheer the dying combatants. I was myself 
excited somewhat even as if they had been men. The 
more you think of it, the less the difierence. And cer- 
tainly there is not a fight recorded in Concord history, 
at least, if in the history of America, that will bear a 
moment’s comparison with this, whether for the numbers 
engaged in it, or for the patriotism and heroism dis- 
played. For numbers and for carnage it was an Auster- 
litz or Dresden. Concord Fight ! Two killed on the 
patriots’ side, and Luther Blanchard wounded ! Why 
20 here every ant was a Buttrick, — “ Fire ! for God’s sake, 
fire ! ” — and thousands shared the fate of Davis and 
Hosmer. There was not one hireling there. I have 
no doubt that it was a principle they fought for, as much 
as our ancestors, and not to avoid a threepenny tax on 
their tea ; and the results of this battle will be as im- 
portant and memorable to those whom it concerns as 
those of the battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have parti- 
cularly described were struggling, carried it into my 
30 house, and placed it under a tumbler on my window-sill, 
in order to see the issue. Holding a microscope to the 
first-mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he was 
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assiduously gnawing at tlie near foxe-leg of his enemy, 
having severed his remaining feeler, his own breast 
was all torn away, exposing what vitals he had there 
to the jaws of the black warrior, whose breast-plate 
was apparently too thick for him to pierce ; and the 
dark carbuncles of the sufierer’s eyes shone with ferocity 
such as war only could excite. They struggled half-an- 
hour longer under the tumbler, and when I looked again 
the black soldier had severed the heads of his foes from 
their bodies, and the still living heads were hanging on 10 
either side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was 
endeavouring with feeble struggles, being without 
feelers and with only the remnant of a leg, and I know 
not how many other wounds, to divest himself of them ; 
which at length, after half-an-hour more, he accomplished. 

I raised the glass, and he went ofi over the window-sill in 
that crippled state. Whether he finally survived that 
Combat, and spent the remainder of his days in some 
Hotel des Invalides, I do not know ; but I thought ‘JO 
that his industry would not be worth much thereafter. 

I never learned which party was victorious, nor the 
cause of the war ; but I felt for the rest of that day 
as if I had had my feelings excited and harrowed by 
witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a 
human battle before my door. 

Edrby and Spence tell us that the battles of ants 
have long been celebrated and the date of them re- 
corded, though they say that Huber is the only modern 
author who appears to have witnessed them. .®neas 30 
Sylvius,” say they, ‘‘ after giving a very circumstantial 
account of one contested with great obstinacy by a 
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great and small species on the trunk of a pear tree,” 
adds that, “ " This action was fought in the pontificate 
of Eugenius the Fourth, in the presence of Nicholas 
Pistoriensis, an eminent lawyer, who related the whole 
history of the battle with the greatest fidelity.’ A 
similar engagement between great and small ants is 
recorded by Olaus Magnus, in which the small ones, 
being victorious, are said to have buried the bodies of 
their own soldiers, but left those of their giant enemies 
10 a prey to the birds. This event happened previous to 
the expulsion of the tyrant Christiern the Second from 
Sweden,” The battle w^hich I witnessed took place in 
the Presidency of Polk, five years before the passage of 
Webster’s Fugitive-Slave Bill. 

Many a village Bose, fit only to course a mud-turtle 
in a victualling cellar, sported his heavy quarters in the 
woods, without the knowledge of his master, and 
inefiectually smelled at old fox burrows and wood- 
chucks’ holes ; led perchance by some slight cur which 
20 nimbly threaded the wood, and might still inspire a 
natural terror in its denizens ; — now far behind his 
guide, barking like a canine bull toward some small 
squirrel which had treed itself for scrutiny, then, 
cantering ofi, bending the bushes with his weight, 
imagining that he is on the track of some stray member 
of the jerbilla family. Once I was surprised to see a 
cat walking along the stony shore of the pond, for they 
rarely wander so far from home. The surprise was 
mutual. Nevertheless the most domestic cat, which 
30 has lain on a rug all her days, appears quite at home in 
the woods, and, by her sly and stealthy behaviour, 
proves herself more native there than the regular 
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inhabitants. Once, when berrying, I met with a cat 
with young kittens in the woods, quite wild, and they all, 
like their mother, had their backs up and were fiercely 
spitting at me. 

In the fall the loon {Colymbus glacialis) came, as 
usual, to moult and bathe in the pond, making the 
woods ring with his wild laughter before I had risen. 

At rumour of his arrival all the MU-dam sportsmen are 
on the alert, in gigs and on foot, two by two and three 
by three, with patent rifies and conical balls and spy- 10 
glasses. They come rustling through the woods like 
autumn leaves, at least ten men to one loon. Some 
station themselves on this side of the pond, some on 
that, for the poor bird cannot be omnipresent ; if he 
dive here he must come up there. But now the kind 
October wind rises, rustling the leaves and rippling the 
surface of the water, so that no loon can be heard 
or seen, though his foes sweep the pond with spy-glasses, 
and make the woods resound with their discharges. 
The waves generously rise and dash angrily, taking 20 
sides with all water-fowl, and our sportsmen must beat 
a retreat to town, and shop, and unfinished jobs. But 
they were too often successful. When I went to get a 
pail of water early in the morning I frequently saw this 
stately bird sailing out of my cove within a few rods. 

If I endeavoured to overtake him in a boat, in order to 
see how he would manoeuvre, he would dive and be com- 
pletely lost, so that I did not discover him again, 
sometimes, till the latter part of the day. But I was more 
than a match for him on the surface. He commonly 30 
went ofi in a rain. 

As I was paddling along the north shore one very 
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calm October afternoon, for such days especially they 
settle on to the lakes, like the milk-weed down, having 
looked in vain over the pond for a loon, suddenly one, 
sailing out from the shore toward the middle a few rods 
in front of me, set up his wild laugh and betrayed him- 
self. I pursued with a paddle and he dived, but when 
he came up I was nearer than before. He dived again, 
but I miscalculated the direction he would take, and 
we were fifty rods apart when he came to the surface 
10 this time, for I had helped to widen the interval ; and 
again he laughed loud and long, and with more reason 
than before. He manoeuvred so cunningly that I could 
not get within half-a-dozen rods of him. Each time, 
when he came to the surface, turning his head this way 
and that, he coolly surveyed the water and the land, 
and apparently chose his course so that he might come 
up where there was the widest expanse of water and at 
the greatest distance from the boat. It was surprising 
how quickly he made up his mind and put his resolve 
20 into execution. He led me at once to the widest part 
of the pond, and could not be driven from it. While 
he was thinking one thing in his brain, I was endeavour- 
ing to divine his thought in mine. It was a pretty 
game, played on the smooth surface of the pond, a 
man against a loon. Suddenly your adversary’s checker 
disappears beneath the board, and the problem is to 
place yours nearest to where his will appear again. 
Sometimes he would come up unexpectedly on the 
opposite side of me, having apparently passed directly 
30 under the boat. So long-winded was he and so un- 
weariable, that when he had swum farthest he woidd 
immediately plunge again, nevertheless ; and then no 
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could divine wiiere in tiie deep pond, beneatli tke 
smootb surface, lie might be speeding his way like a 
fish, for he had time and ability to visit the bottom of 
the pond in its deepest part. It is said that loons have 
been caught in the New York lakes eighty feet beneath 
the surface, with hooks set for trout, — ^though Walden 
is deeper than that. How surprised must the fishes be 
to see this ungainly visitor from another sphere speed- 
ing his way amid their schools ! Yet he appeared to 
know his course as surely under water as on the surface, 10 
and swam much faster there. Once or twice I saw a 
ripple where he approached the surface, just put his 
head out to reconnoitre, and instantly dived again. I 
found that it was as well for me to rest on my oars and 
wait his reappearing as to endeavour to calculate where 
he would rise ; for again and again, when I was strain- 
ing my eyes over the surface one way, I would suddenly 
be startled by his unearthly laugh behind me. But 
why, after displaying so much cunning, did he invariably 
betray himself the moment he came up by that loud 20 
laugh ? Did not his white breast enough betray him ? 

He was indeed a silly loon, I thought. I could commonly 
hear the plash of the water when he came up, and so 
also detected him. But after an hour he seemed as 
fresh as ever, dived as willingly, and swam yet farther 
than at first. It was surprising to see how serenely 
he sailed ofi with unrujffled breast when he came to the 
surface, doing all the work with his webbed feet beneath. 
His usual note was his demoniac laughter, yet somewhat 
like that of a water-fowl ; but occasionally, when he 30 
had balked me most successfully and come up a long way 
off, he muttered a long-drawn unearthly howl, probably 
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more like tkat of a wolf than any bird ; as when a beast 
puts bis muzzle to the ground and deliberately howls. 
This was his looning, — perhaps the wildest sound that 
is ever heard here, making the woods ring far and wide. 
I concluded that he laughed in derision of my efiorts, 
confident of his own resources. Though the sky was by 
this time overcast, the pond was so smooth that I could 
see where he broke the surface when I did not hear him. 
His white breast, the stillness of the air, and the smooth- 
10 ness of the water were all against him. At length, 
having come up fifty rods off, he uttered one of those 
prolonged howls, as if calling on the god of loons to aid 
him, and immediately there came a wind from the east 
and rippled the surface, and filled the whole air with 
misty rain, and I was impressed as if it were the prayer 
of the loon answered, and his god was angry with me, and 
so I left him disappearing far away on the tumultuous 
surface. 

For hours, in fall days, I watched the ducks cunningly 
20 tack and veer and hold the middle of the pond, far from 
the sportsman — ^tricks which they will have less need to 
practise in Louisiana bayous. When compelled to rise 
they would sometimes circle round and round and over 
the pond at a considerable height, from which they 
could easily see to other ponds and the river, like black 
motes in the sky ; and, when I thought they had gone 
off thither long since, they would settle down by a 
slanting flight of a quarter of a mile on to a distant 
part which was left free ; but what beside safety they 
30 got by sailing in the middle of Walden I do not know, 
unless they love its water for the same reason that I do. 
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Already, by the 1st of September, I had seen two or 
three small maples turned scarlet across the pond, 
beneath where the white stems of three aspens diverged, 
at the point of a promontory, next the water. Ah, many 
a tale their colour told ! And gradually from week to 
week the character of each tree came out, and it ad- 
mired itself reflected in the smooth mirror of the lake. 
Each morning the manager of this gallery substituted 
some new picture, distinguished by more brilliant or 
harmonious colouring, for the old upon the walls. 10 

The wasps came by thousands to my lodge in October, 
as to winter-quarters, and settled on my windows within 
and on the walls overhead, sometimes deterring visitors 
from entering. Each morning, when they were numbed 
with cold, I swept some of them out, but I did not 
trouble myself much to get rid of them ; I even felt 
complimented by their regarding my house as a desirable 
shelter. They never molested me seriously, though they 
bedded with me ; and they gradually disappeared, into 
what crevices I do not know, avoiding winter and 20 
unspeakable cold. 

Like the wasps, before I finally went into winter- 
quarters in November, I used to resort to the north-east 
side of Walden, which the sim, reflected from the pitch- 
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pine woods and the stony shore, made the fireside of 
the pond ; it is so much pleasanter and wholesomer to 
he warmed by the sun while you can be, than by an 
artificial fire. I thus warmed myself by the still glowing 
embers which the summer, like a departed hunter, 
had left. 

When I came to build my chimney I studied masonry. 
My bricks being second-hand ones required to be 
cleaned with a trowel, so that I learned more than usual 
10 of the qualities of bricks and trowels. The mortar on 
them was fifty years old, and was said to be still growing 
harder ; but this is one of those sayings which men love 
to repeat whether they are true or not. Such sayings 
themselves grow harder and adhere more firmly with age, 
and it would take many blows with a trowel to clean an 
old wiseacre of them. Many of the villages of Meso- 
potamia are built of second-hand bricks of a very good 
quality, obtained from the ruins of Babylon, and the 
cement on them is older and probably harder still. 
20 However that may be, I was struck by the peculiar 
toughness of the steel which bore so many violent blows 
without being worn out. As my bricks had been in a 
chimney before, though I did not read the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar on them, I picked out as many fire- 
place bricks as I could find, to save work and waste, 
and I filled the spaces between the bricks about the 
fireplace with stones from the pond shore, and also 
made my mortar with the white sand from the same 
place. I lingered most about the fireplace, as the 
30 most vital part of the house. Indeed, I worked so 
deliberately, that though I commenced at the ground 
in the morning, a course of bricks raised a few inches 
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above tbe floor served for my pillow at nigbt ; yet I did 
not get a stifl neck for it that I remember ; my stifi neck 
is of older date. I took a poet to board for a fortnight 
about those times, which caused me to be put to it for 
room. He brought his own knife, though I had two, 
and we used to scour them by thrusting them into the 
earth. He shared with me the labours of cooking. 

I was pleased to see my work rising so square and solid 
by degrees, and reflected, that, if it proceeded slowly, it 
was calculated to endure a long time. The chimney is 10 
to some extent an independent structure, standing on 
the ground and rising through the house to the heavens ; 
even after the house is burned it still stands sometimes, 
and its importance and independence are apparent. 
This was toward the end of sunamer. It was now 
November. 

The north wind had already begun to cool the pond, 
though it took many weeks of steady blowing to accom- 
plish it, it is so deep. When I began to have a fire at 20 
evening, before I plastered my house, the chimney 
carried smoke particularly well, because of the numerous 
chinks between the boards. Yet I passed some cheer- 
ful evenings in that cool and airy apartment, surrounded 
by the rough brown boards full of knots, and rafters 
with the bark on high overhead. My house never 
pleased my eye so much after it was plastered, though 
I was obliged to confess that it was more comfortable. 
Should not every apartment in which man dwells be 
lofty enough to create some obscurity overhead, where SO 
flickering shadows may play at evening about the 
rafters ? These forms are more agreeable to the fancy 
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and imagination than fresco paintings or other the most 
expensive furniture. I now first began to inhabit my 
house, I may say, when I began to use it for warmth as 
well as shelter. I had a couple of old fire-dogs to keep 
the wood from the hearth, and it did me good to see 
the soot form on the back of the chimney which I had 
built, and I poked the fij?e with more right and more 
satisfaction than usual. My dwelling was small, and I 
could hardly entertain an echo in it ; but it seemed 
10 larger for being a single apartment and remote from 
neighbours. All the attractions of a house were con- 
centrated in one room ; it was kitchen, chamber, par- 
lour, and keeping-room ; and whatever satisfaction 
parent or child, master or servant, derive from living in 
a house, I enjoyed it all. Cato says, the master of a 
family {patremfamilias) must have in his rustic villa 
cellam oleariam, vinariam, dolia mult a, uti lubeat 
caritatem expectare, et rei, et virtuti, et glorise erit,*’ — 
that is, ‘‘ an oil and wine cellar, many casks, so that it 
20 may be pleasant to expect hard times ; it will be for 
his advantage, and virtue, and glory.” I had in my 
cellar a firkin of potatoes, about two quarts of peas 
with the weevil in them, and on my shelf a little rice, a 
jug of molasses, and of rye and Indian meal a peck 
each. 

I sometimes dream of a larger and more populous 
house, standing in a golden age, of enduring materials, 
and without gingerbread work, which shall stiU consist 
’ of only one room, a vast, rude, substantial primitive hall, 
30 without ceiling or plastering, with bare rafters and pur- 
lins supporting a sort of lower heaven over one’s head, 
— ^useful to keep ofi rain and snow ; where the king and 
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queen posts stand out to receive your homage, when you 
have done reverence to the prostrate Saturn of an older 
dynasty on stepping over the sill ; a cavernous house, 
wherein you must reach up a torch upon a pole to see 
the roof ; where some may live in the fireplace, some 
in the recess of a window, and some on settles, some at 
one end of the hall, some at another, and some aloft on 
rafters with the spiders, if they choose ; a house which 
you have got into when you have opened the outside 
door, and the ceremony is over ; where the weary 10 
traveller may wash, and eat, and converse, and sleep, 
without further journey ; such a shelter as you would be 
glad to reach in a tempestuous night, containing all the 
essentials of a house, and nothing for housekeeping ; 
where you can see all the treasures of the house at one 
view, and everything hangs upon its peg that a man 
should use ; at once kitchen, pantry, parlour, chamber, 
store-house, and garret ; where you can see so necessary 
a thing as a barrel or a ladder, so convenient a thing as 
a cupboard, and hear the pot boil, and pay your respects 20 
to the fire that cooks your dinner and the oven that 
bakes your bread, and the necessary furniture and 
utensils are the chief ornaments ; where the washing is 
not put out, nor the fire, nor the mistress, and perhaps 
you are sometimes requested to move from ofi the trap- 
door, when the cook would descend into the cellar, and 
so learn whether the ground is solid or hollow beneath 
you without stamping. A house whose inside is as open 
and manifest as a bird's nest, and you cannot go in at 
the front door and out at the back without seeing some 30 
of its inhabitants ; where to be a guest is to be presented 
with the freedom of the house, and not to be carefully 
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excluded from seven-eiglitlis of it, shut up in a particular 
cell, and told to make yourself at home there, — ^in soli- 
tary confinement. Nowadays the host does not admit 
you to his hearth, but has got the mason to build one 
for yourself somewhere in his alley, and hospitality is 
the art of heeding you at the greatest distance. There 
is as much secrecy about the cooking as if he had a 
design to poison you. I am aware that I have been on 
many a man’s premises, and might have been legally 
10 ordered ofi, but I am not aware that I have been in 
many men’s houses. I might visit in my old clothes a 
king and queen who lived simply in such a house as I 
have described, if I were going their way ; but backing 
out of a modern palace will be all that I shall desire to 
learn, if ever I am caught in one. 

I did not plaster till it was freezing weather. I 
brought over some whiter and cleaner sand for this 
purpose from the opposite shore of the pond in a boat, 
a sort of conveyance which would have tempted me to 
20 go much farther if necessary. My house had in the 
meanwhile been shingled down to the ground on every 
side. In lathing I was pleased to be able to send home 
each nail with a single blow of the hammer, and it was 
my ambition to transfer the plaster from the board to 
the wall neatly and rapidly. I remembered the story 
of a conceited fellow, who, in fine clothes, was wont to 
lounge about the village once, giving advice to work- 
men. Venturing one day to substitute deeds for words, 
he turned up his cufis, seized the plasterer’s board, and 
80 having loaded his trowel without mishap, with a com- 
placent look toward the lathing overhead, made a bold 
gesture thitherward ; and straightway, to his complete 
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discomfituxe, received the whole contents in his ruffled 
bosom. I admired anew the economy and convenience 
of plastering, which so effectually shuts out the cold and 
takes a handsome finish, and I learned the various 
casualties to which the plasterer is liable. I was sur- 
prised to see how thirsty the bricks were which drank 
up all the moisture in my plaster before I had smoothed 
it, and how many pailfuls of water it takes to christen 
a new hearth. I had the previous winter made a small 
quantity of lime by burning the shells of the Unio 10 
fluviatilis, which our river affords, for the sake of the 
experiment ; so that I knew where my materials came 
from. I might have got good limestone within a mile 
or two and burned it myself, if I had cared to do so. 

The pond had in the meanwhile skimmed over in 
the shadiest and shallowest coves, some days or even 
weeks before the general freezing. The first ice is 
especially interesting and perfect, being hard, dark, 
and transparent, and affords the best opportunity 
that ever offers for examining the bottom where it 20 
is shallow ; for you can lie at your length on ice only 
an inch thick, like a skater insect on the surface of the 
water, and study the bottom at your leisure, only two 
or three inches distant, like a picture behind a glass, 
and the water is necessarily always smooth then. There 
are many furrows in the sand where some creature has 
travelled about and doubled on its tracks ; and, for 
wrecks, it is strewn with the cases of cadis worms made of 
minute grains of white quartz. Perhaps these have 
creased it, for you find some of their cases in the furrows, 30 
though they are deep and brdad for them to make. But 
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the ice itself is the object of most interest, though you 
must improve the earliest opportunity to study it. If 
you examine it closely the morning after it freezes, you 
find that the greater part of the bubbles, which at first 
appeared to be within it, are against its under surface, 
and that more are continually rising from the bottom ; 
while the ice is as yet comparatively solid and dark, 
that is, you see the water through it. These bubbles 
are from- an eightieth to an eighth of an inch in diameter, 
10 very clear and beautiful, and you see your face reflected 
in them through the ice. There may be thirty or forty 
of them to a square inch. There are also already within 
the ice narrow, oblong, perpendicular bubbles about 
half an inch long, sharp cones with the apex upward ; 
or oftener, if the ice is quite fresh, minute spherical 
bubbles, one directly above another, like a string of beads. 
But these within the ice are not so numerous nor obvious 
as those beneath. I sometimes used to cast on stones 
to try the strength of the ice, and those which broke 
20 through carried in air with them, which formed very 
large and conspicuous white bubbles beneath. One 
day when I came to the same place forty-eight hours 
afterward, I found that those large bubbles were still 
perfect, though an inch more of ice had formed, as I 
could see distinctly by the seam in the edge of a cake. 
But as the last two days had been very warm, like 
an Indian summer, the ice was not now transparent, 
showing the dark green colour of the water, and the 
bottom, but opaque and whitish or grey, and though 
30 twice as thick was hardly stronger than before, for 
the air bubbles had greatly expanded imder this heat 
and run together, and lost their regularity ; they were 
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no longer one directly over another, but often like 
silvery coins poured from a bag, one overlapping another, 
or in thin flakes, as if occupying slight cleavages. The 
beauty of the ice was gone, and it was too late to study 
the bottom. Being curious to know what position my 
great bubbles occupied with regard to the new ice, I 
broke out a cake containing a middling-sized one, and 
turned it bottom upward. The new ice had formed 
around and under the bubble, so that it was included 
between the two ices. It was wholly in the lower ice, lo 
but close against the upper, and was flattish, or perhaps 
slightly lenticular, with a rounded edge, a quarter of an 
inch deep by four inches in diameter ; and I was sur- 
prised to find that directly under the bubble the ice was 
melted with great regularity in the form of a saucer 
reversed, to the height of five-eighths of an inch in the 
middle, leaving a thin partition there between the 
water and the bubble, hardly an eight of an inch thick ; 
and in many places the small bubbles in this partition 
had burst out downward, and probably there was no 20 
ice at all under the largest bubbles, which were a foot 
in diameter. I inferred that the infinite number of 
minute bubbles which I had first seen against the 
under surface of the ice were now frozen in likewise, 
and that each, in its degree, had operated like a burn- 
ing glass on the ice beneath to melt and rot it. These 
are the little air-guns which contribute to make the ice 
crack and whoop. 

At length the winter set in in good earnest, just as I 
had finished plastering, and the wind began to howl 30 
around the house as if it had not had permission to 
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do so till then. Night after night the geese came 
lumbering in in the dark with a clangour and a whistling 
of wings, even after the ground was covered with snow, 
some to alight in Walden, and some flying low over the 
woods toward Fair-Haven, bound for Mexico. Several 
times, when returning from the village at ten or eleven 
o’clock at night, I heard the tread of a flock of geese 
or else ducks, on the dry leaves in the woods by a pond- 
hole behind my dwelling, where they had come up to 
10 feed, and the faint honk or quack of their leader as they 
hurried off. In 1845 Walden froze entirely over for the 
first time on the night of the 22nd of December, Flints’ 
and other shallower ponds and the river having been 
frozen^ ten days or more ; in ’46, the 16th ; in 49’“, 
about the 31st ; and in ’50, about the 27th of December ; 
in ’52, the 5th of January ; in ’53, the 31st of December. 
The snow had already covered the ground since the 25th 
of November, and surrounded me suddenly with the 
scenery of winter. I withdrew yet farther into my 
20 shell, and endeavoured to keep a bright fire both within 
my house and within my breast. My employment out 
of doors now was to collect the dead wood in the forest, 
bringing it in my hands or on my shoulders, or some- 
times trailing a dead pine tree under each arm to my 
shed. An old forest fence which had seen its best 
days was a great haul for me. I sacrificed it to Vulcan, 
for it was past serving the god Terminus. How much 
more interesting an event is that man’s supper who has 
just been forth in the snow to himt, nay, you might say, 
30 steal, the fuel to cook it with ! His bread and meat are 
sweet. There are enough faggots and waste wood of all 
kinds in the forests of most of our towns to support 
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many fires, but which at present warm none, and, some 
think, hinder the growth of the young wood. There 
was also the driftwood of the pond. In the course of 
the summer I had discovered a raft of pitch-pine logs 
with the bark on, pinned together by the Irish when the 
railroad was built. This I hauled up partly on the 
shore. After soaking two years and then lying high 
six months it was perfectly sound, though water-logged 
past drying, I amused myself one winter day with 
sliding this piecemeal across the pond, nearly half a 10 
mile, skating behind with one end of a log fifteen feet 
long on my shoulder, and the other on the ice ; or I 
tied several logs together with a birch withe, and then, 
with a longer birch or alder which had a hook at the end, 
dragged them across. Though completely waterlogged 
and almost as heavy as lead, they not only burned 
long, but made a very hot fire ; nay, I thought that 
they burned better for the soaking, as if the pitch, 
being confined by the water, burned longer as in a 
lamp. 20 

Every man looks at his wood-pile with a kind of 
afiection. I loved to have mine before my window, 
and the more chips the better to remind me of my 
pleasing work. I had an old axe which nobody claimed, 
with which by spells in winter days, on the sunny side 
of the house, I played about the stumps which I had 
got out of my bean-field. As my driver prophesied 
when I was ploughing, they warmed me twice, once 
while I was splitting them, and again when they were 
on the fire, so that no fuel could give out more heat, 30 
As for the axe, I was advised to get the village black- 
smith to jnmp ” it ; but I jumped him, and, putting 
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a hickory helve from the woods into it, made it do. 
If it was dull, it was at least hung true. 

A few pieces of fat pine were a great treasure. It is 
interesting to remember how much of this food for fire 
is still concealed in the bowels of the earth. In pre- 
vious years I had often gone prospecting ” over some 
bare hill-side, where a pitch-pine wood had formerly 
stood, and got out the fat pine roots. They are almost 
indestructible. Stumps thirty or forty years old, at 
10 least, will stiU be soimd at the core, though the sap- 
wood has all become vegetable mould, as appears by 
the scales of the thick bark forming a ring level with 
the earth four or five inches distant from the heart. 
With axe and shovel you explore this mine, and follow 
the marrowy store, yellow as beef tallow, or as if you 
had struck on a vein of gold, deep into the earth. But 
commonly I kindled my fire with the dry leaves of the 
forest, which I had stored up in my shed before the 
snow came. Green hickory finely split makes the 
20 woodchopper’s kindlings, when he has a camp in the 
woods. Once in a while I got a little of this. When 
the villagers were lighting their fires beyond the horizon, 
I too gave notice to the various wild inhabitants of 
Walden vale, by a smoky streamer from my chimney, 
that I was awake — 

“ Light-winged Smoke, Icarian bird. 

Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight, 

Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 

Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 

3Q Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 

Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts ; 

By night star- veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the sun | 
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Go thou my incense upward from this hearth, 

And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame.” 

Hard green wood just cut, though I used but little 
of that, answered my purpose better than any other. 

I sometimes left a good fire when I went to take a 
walk in a winter afternoon ; and when I returned, three 
or four hours afterward, it would be still alive and 
glowing. My house was not empty though I was gone. 

It was as if I had left a cheerful housekeeper behind. It 
was I and Fire that lived there ; and commonly my 10 
housekeeper proved trustworthy. One day, however, 
as I was splitting wood, I thought that I would just 
look in at the window and see if the house was not on 
fire ; it was the only time I remember to have been 
particularly anxious on this score ; so I looked and 
saw that a spark had caught my bed, and I went in 
and extinguished it when it had burned a place as 
big as my hand. But my house occupied so sunny 
and sheltered a position, and its roof was so low, that 
I could afford to let the fire go out in the middle of 20 
almost any winter day. 

The moles nested in my cellar, nibbling every third 
potato, and making a snug bed even there of some hair 
left after plastering and of brown paper ; for even the 
wildest animals love comfort and warmth as well as 
man, and they survive the winter only because they are 
so careful to secure them. Some of my friends spoke 
as if I was coming to the woods on purpose to freeze 
myself. The animal merely makes a bed, which he 
warms with his body in a sheltered place ; but man, SO 
having discovered fire, boxes up some air in a spacious 
apartment, and warms that, instead of robbing himself, 

C.T.W, H 
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makes that Ms bed, in wMch be can move about divested 
of more cumbrous clothing, maintain a kind of summer 
in the midst of winter, and by means of windows even 
admit the light, and with a lamp lengthen out the day. 
Thus he goes a step or two beyond instinct, and saves 
a little time for the fine arts. Though, when I have 
been exposed to the rudest blasts a long time, my whole 
body began to grow torpid, when I reached the genial 
atmosphere of my house I soon recovered my faculties 
10 and prolonged my life. But the most luxuriously 
housed has little to boast of in tMs respect, nor need 
we trouble ourselves to speculate how the human race 
may be at last destroyed. It would be easy to cut their 
threads any time with a little sharper blast from the 
north. We go on dating from Cold Fridays and Great- 
Snows ; but a little colder Friday, or greater snow,, 
would put a period to man’s existence on the globe. 



IX. WINTER VISITORS. 


I WEATHERED some merry snow-storms, and spent some 
cheerful winter evenings by my fireside, while the snow 
whirled wildly without, and even the hooting of the 
owl was hushed. For many weeks I met no one in 
my walks but those who came occasionally to cut 
wood and sled it to the village. The elements, how- 
ever, abetted me in making a path through the deepest 
snow in the woods, for when I had once gone through 
the wind blew the oak leaves into my tracks, where 
they lodged, and by absorbing the rays of the sun lO 
melted the snow, and so not only made a dry bed fox 
my feet, but in the night their dark line was my guide. 

At this season I seldom had a visitor. When the 
snow lay deepest no wanderer ventured near my house 
for a week or fortnight at a time, but there I lived as 
snug as a meadow mouse, or as cattle and poultry 
which are said to have survived for a long time buried 
in drifts, even without food ; or like that early settler’s 
family in the town of Sutton, in this state, whose 
cottage was completely covered by the great snow of 20 
1717 when he was absent, and an Indian found it only 
by the hole which the chimney’s breath made in the 
drift, and so relieved the family. But no friendly 
Indian concerned himself about me ; nor needed he, 
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for tlie master of the house was at home. The Great 
Snow 1 How cheerful it is to hear of 1 V/hen the 
farmers could not get to the woods and swamps with 
their teams, and were obliged to cut down the shade 
trees before their houses, and when the crust was harder 
cut off the trees in the swamps ten feet from the ground, 
as it appeared the next spring. 

In the deepest snows, the path which I used from 
the highway to my house, about half a mile long, might 
10 have been represented by a meandering dotted line, 
with wide intervals between the dots. For a week of 
even weather I took exactly the same number of steps, 
and of the same length, coming and going, stepping 
deliberately and with the precision of a pair of dividers 
in my own deep tracks, — ^to such routine the winter 
reduces us, — yet often they were filled with heaven's 
own blue. But no weather interfered fatally with my 
walks, or rather my going abroad, for I frequently 
tramped eight or ten miles through the deepest snow 
20 to keep an appointment with a bcech-tree, or a yellow- 
birch, or an old acquaintance among the pines ; when 
the ice and snow causing their limbs to droop, and so 
sharpening their tops, had changed the pines into fir- 
trees ; wading to the tops of the highest hills when the 
snow was nearly two feet deep on a level, and shaking 
down another snowstorm on my head at every step ; or 
sometimes creeping and floundering thither on my 
hands and knees, when the hunters had gone into 
winter quarters. One afternoon I amused myself by 
30 watching a barred owl {Strix nebulosa) sitting on one of 
the lower dead limbs of a w'hite-pine, close to the 
trunk, in broad daylight, I standing within a rod of 
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him. He could hear me when I moved and crunched 
the snow with my feet, but could not plainly see me. 
When I made most noise he would stretch out his neck, 
and erect his neck feathers, and open his eyes wide ; 
but their lids soon fell again, and he began to nod. 

I too felt a slumberous influence after watching him 
half-an-hour, as he sat thus with his eyes half open, 
like a cat, winged brother of the cat. There was only 
a narrow slit left between their lids, by which he pre- 
served a peninsular relation to me ; thus, with half -shut 10 
eyes, looking out from the land of dreams, and en- 
deavouring to realise me, vague object or mote that 
interrupted his visions. At length, on some louder 
noise on my nearer approach, he would grow uneasy 
and sluggishly turn about on his perch, as if impatient 
at having his dreams disturbed ; and when he launched 
himself ofi, and flapped through the pines, spreading 
his wings to unexpected breadth, I could not hear the 
slightest sound from them. Thus, guided amid the 
pine boughs rather by a delicate sense of their neigh- 20 
bourhood than by sight, feeling his twilight way as it 
were with his sensitive pinions, he found a new perch, 
where he might in peace await the dawning of 
his day. 

As I walked over the long causeway made for the 
railroad through the meadows, I encountered many 
a blustering and nipping wind, for nowhere has it 
freer play ; and when the frost had smitten me on 
one cheek, heathen as I was, I turned to it the other 
also. Nor was it much better by the carriage road 30 
from Blister’s HiU. For I came to town still, like 
a friendly Indian, when the contents of the broad 
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open fields were all piled up between tbe walls of the 
Walden road, and half-an-hour sufficed to obliterate 
the tracks of the last traveller. And when I returned 
new drifts would have formed, through which I 
floundered, where the busy north-west wind had been 
depositing the powdery snow round a sharp angle 
in the road, and not a rabbit’s track, nor even the fine 
print, the small type, of a meadow mouse was to be 
seen. Yet I rarely failed to find, even in mid-winter, 
10 some warm and springy swamp where the grass and 
the skunk-cabbage still put forth with perennial verdure, 
and some hardier bird occasionally awaited the return 
of spring. 

Sometimes, notwithstanding the snow, when I re- 
turned from my walk at evening I crossed the deep 
tracks of a woodchopper leading from my door, and 
found his pile of whittlings on the hearth, and my 
house filled with the odour of his pipe. Or on a Sunday 
afternoon, if I chanced to be at home, I heard the 
20 crunching of the snow made by the step of a long- 
headed farmer, who, from far through the woods, sought 
my house, to have a social crack ” — one of the few 
of his vocation who are men on their farms,” who 
donned a frock instead of a professor’s gown, and is as 
ready to extract the moral out oi church or state as to 
haul a load of manure from his barn-yard. We talked 
of rude and simple times, when men sat about large 
fires in cold, bracing weather, with clear heads ; and 
when other dessert failed, we tried our teeth on many 
30 a nut which wise squirrels have long since abandoned, 
for those which have the thickest shells are commonly 
empty. 
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Tie one wio came from farthest to my lodge, through 
deepest snows and most dismal tempests, was a poet. 

A farmer, a hunter, a soldier, a reporter, even a ‘phil- 
osopher, may be daunted ; but nothing can deter a 
poet, for he is actuated by pure love. Who can predict 
his comings and goings ? His business calls him out at 
all hours, even when doctors sleep. We made that 
smaU house ring with boisterous mirth and resound 
with the murmur of much sober talk, making amends 
then to Walden vale for the long silences. Broadway 10 
was still and deserted in comparison. At suitable 
intervals there were regular salutes of laughter, which 
might have been referred indifferently to the last uttered 
or the forthcoming jest. We made many a bran 
new ” theory of life over a dish of gruel, which combined 
the advantages of conviviality with the clear-headedness 
which philosophy requires, 

I should not forget that during my last winter at the 
pond there was another welcome visitor, who at one 
time came through the village, through snow, and rain, 20 
and darkness, till he saw my lamp through the trees, 
and shared with me some long winter evenings. One 
of the last of the philosophers, — Connecticut gave him 
to the world, — he peddled first her wares ; afterwards, 
as he declares, his brains. These he peddles still, 
prompting God and disgracing man, bearing for fruit 
his brain only, like the nut its kernel, I think that he 
must be the man of the most faith of any alive. His 
words and attitude always suppose a better state of 
things than other men are acquainted with, and he 30 
will be the last man to be disappointed as the ages 
revolve. He has no venture in the present. But 
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thougb. comparatively disregarded now, when his day 
comes, laws unsuspected by most will take efiect, and 
masters of families and rulers will come to him for 
advice. 

“ How blind that cannot see serenity ! ” 

A true friend of man — almost the only friend of human 
progress. An Old Mortality — say, rather, an Immor- 
tality — with unwearied patience and faith making plain 
the image engraven in men’s bodies, the God of whom 

10 they are but defaced and leaning monuments. With 
his hospitable intellect he embraces children, beggars, 
insane, and scholars, and entertains the thought of all, 
adding to it commonly some breadth and elegance. I 
think that he should keep a caravansary on the world’s 
highway, where philosophers of all nations might put 
up, and on his sign should be printed, Entertainment 
for man, but not for his beast. Enter ye that have 
leisure and a quiet mind, who earnestly seek the right 
road.” He is, perhaps, the sanest man, and has the 

20 fewest crotchets of any I chance to know — the same 
yesterday and to-morrow. Of yore we had sauntered 
and talked, and effectually put the world behind us ; 
for he was pledged to no institution in it, free-born, 
ingenuus. Whichever way we turned, it seemed that 
the heavens and the earth had met together, since he 
enhanced the beauty of the landscape. A blue-robed 
man, whose fittest roof is the overarching sky which 
refiects his serenity. I do not see how he can ever die 

• — Nature cannot spare him. 

30 Having each some shingles of thought well dried, 
we sat and whittled them, trying our knives, and ad- 
miring the clear yellowish grain of the pumpkin pine. 
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We waded so gentlj and reverently, or we pulled 
together so smoothly, that the fishes of thought were 
not scared from the stream, nor feared any angler on 
the bank, but came and went grandly, like the clouds 
which fioat through the western sky, and the mother- 
o’-pearl flocks' which sometimes form and dissolve 
there. There we worked, revising mythology, rounding 
a fable here and there, and building castles in the air 
for which earth ofiered no worthy foundation. Great 
Looker ! Great Expecter ! to converse with whom 10 
was a New England Night’s Entertainment, Ah 1 
such discourse we had, hermit and philosopher, and the 
old settler I have spoken of,*— we three, — it expanded 
and racked my little house ; I should not dare to 
say how many pounds’ weight there was above the 
atmospheric pressure on every circular inch ; it 
opened its seams so that they had to be caulked with 
much dulness thereafter to stop the consequent leak ; 
—but I had enough of that kind of oakum already 
picked. 20 

There was one other with whom I had “ solid 
seasons,” long to be remembered, at his house in the 
village, and who looked in upon me from time to time ; 
but I had no more for society there. 

There too, as everywhere, I sometimes expected the 
Visitor who never comes. The Vishnu Purana says, 
The householder is to remain at eventide in his court- 
yard as long as it takes to milk a cow, or longer if he 
pleases, to await the arrival of a guest.” I often per- 
formed this duty of hospitality, waited long enough to 30 
milk a whole herd of cows, but did not see the man 
approaching from the town. 
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When the ponds were firmly frozen, they afforded not 
only new and shorter routes to many points, hut new 
views from their surfaces of the familiar landscape 
around them. When I crossed Flint’s Pond, after it 
was covered with snow, though I had often paddled 
about and skated over it, it was so unexpectedly wide 
and so strange that I could think of nothing but BalBSin’s 
Bay. The Lincoln hills rose up around me at the 
extremity of a snowy plain, in which I did not remember 
10 to have stood before ; and the fishermen, at an 
indeterminable distance over the ice, moving slowly 
about with their wolfish dogs, passed for sealers or 
Esquimaux, or in misty weather loomed like fabulous 
creatures, and I did not know whether they were giants 
or pigmies. I took this course when I went to lecture 
in Lincoln in the evening, travelling in no road and 
passing no house between my own hut and the lecture- 
room. In Goose Pond, which lay in my way, a colony 
of musk-rats dwelt, and raised their cabins high above 
20 the ice, though none could be seen abroad when I 
crossed it, Walden, being like the rest usually bare of 
snow, or with only shallow and interrupted drifts on it, 
was my yard where I could walk freely when the snow 
was nearly two feet deep on a level elsewhere and the 
villagers were confined to their streets. There, far 
from the village street, and, except at very long intervals, 
from the jingle of sleigh-bells, I slid and skated, as in a 
vast moose-yard well trodden, overhung by oak woods 
and solemn pines bent down with snow or bristling with 
30 icicles. 

For sounds in winter nights, and often in winter 
days, I heard the forlorn but melodious notes of a 
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hooting owl indefinitely far ; such a sound as the frozen 
earth would yield if struck with a suitable plectrum, 
the very lingica vernacula of Walden Wood, and quite 
familiar to me at last, though I never saw the bird 
while it was making it. I seldom opened my door 
in a winter evening without hearing it ; Hoo hoo hoo, 
hoorer hoo, sounded sonorously, and the first three 
syllables accented somewhat like how der do ; or some- 
times hoo hoo only. One night in the beginning of 
winter, before the pond froze over, about nine o^clock, 10 
I was startled by the loud honking of a goose, and, 
stepping to the door, heard the sound of their wings 
like a tempest in the woods as they flew low over my 
house. They passed over the pond toward Fair-Haven, 
seemingly deterred from settling by my light, their 
commodore honking all the while with a regular beat. 
Suddenly an unmistakable cat-owl from very near me, 
with the most harsh and tremendous voice I ever heard 
from any inhabitant of the woods, responded at regular 
intervals to the goose, as if determined to expose and 20 
disgrace this intruder from Hudson’s Bay by exhibiting 
a greater compass and volume of voice in a native, and 
hoo-hoo him out of Concord horizon. What do you 
mean by alarming the citadel at this time of night 
consecrated to me ? Do you think I am ever caught 
napping at such an hour, and that I have not got lungs 
and a larynx as well as yourself ? Boo-hoo, hoo-hoo, 
hoo-hoo I It was one of the most thrilling discords I 
ever heard. And yet, if you had a discriminating ear, 
there were in it the elements of a concord such as these 30 
plains never saw nor heard. 

I also heard the whooping of the ice in the pond, my 
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great bed-fellow in that part of Concord, as if it were 
restless in its bed and would fain turn over — ^were 
troubled with flatulency and bad dreams ; or I was 
waked by the cracking of the ground by the frost, as if 
some one had driven a team against my door, and in 
the morning would find a crack in the earth a quarter 
of a mile long and a third of an inch wide. 

Sometimes I heard the foxes as they ranged over the 
snow crust, in moonlight nights, in search of a part- 
10 ridge or other game, barking raggedly and demoniacally 
like forest dogs, as if labouring with some anxiety, or 
seeking expression, struggling for light and to be dogs 
outright and run freely in the streets ; for if we take the 
ages into our account, may there not be a civilisation 
going on among brutes as well as men ? They seemed 
to me to be rudimental, burrowing men, still standing 
on their defence, awaiting their transformation. Some- 
times one came near to my window, attracted by my 
light, barked a vulpine curse at me, and then retreated. 
20 Usually the red squirrel {Sciurus Hudsonius) waked 
me in the dawn, coursing over the roof and up and 
down the sides of the house, as if sent out of the woods 
for this purpose. In the course of the winter I threw 
out half a bushel of ears of sweet-corn, which had not 
got ripe, on to the snow crust by my door, and was 
amused by watching the motions of the various animals 
which were baited by it. In the twilight and the night 
the rabbits came regularly and made a hearty meal. 
All day long the red squirrels came and went, and 
30 aflorded me much entertainment by their manoeuvres. 
One would approach at first warily through the shrub- 
oaks, running over the snow crust by fits and starts 
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like a leaf blown by the wind, now a few paces tbis way, 
with wonderful speed and waste of energy, making 
inconceivable haste with his trotters,” as if it were 
for a wager, and now as many paces that way, but never 
getting on more than half a rod at a time ; and then 
suddenly pausing with a ludicrous expression and a 
gratuitous somerset, as if all the eyes in the universe 
were fixed on him, — for all the motions of a squirrel, 
even in the most solitary recesses of the forest, imply 
spectators as much as those of a dancing girl, — wasting 10 
more time in delay and circumspection than would have 
sufficed to walk the whole distance, — I never saw one 
walk. — and then suddenly, before you could say Jack 
Robinson, he would be in the top of a young pitch-pine, 
winding up his clock and chiding all imaginary spectators, 
soliloquising and talking to all the universe at the same 
time, — ^for no reason that I could ever detect, or he him- 
self was aware of, I suspect. At length he would 
reach the corn, and selecting a suitable ear, brisk about 
in the same uncertain trigonometrical way to the top- 20 
most stick of my wood-pile, before my window, where 
he looked me in the face, and there sit for hours, supplying 
himself with a new ear from time to time, nibbling at 
first voraciously and throwing the half-naked cobs 
about ; till at length he grew more dainty still and 
played with his food, tasting only the inside of the 
kernel, and the ear, which was held balanced over the 
stick by one paw, slipped from his careless grasp and 
fell to the ground, when he would look over at it with a 
ludicrous expression of uncertainty, as if suspecting 30 
that it had life, with a mind not made up whether to 
get it again, or a new one, or be off ; now thinking of 
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corn, then listening to hear what was in the wind. 
So the little impudent fellow would waste many an ear 
in the forenoon ; till at last, seizing some longer and 
plumper one, considerably bigger than himself, and 
skilfully balancing it, he would set out with it to the 
woods, like a tiger with a buffalo, by the same zig-zag 
course and frequent pauses, scratching along with it 
as if it were too heavy for him and falling all the while, 
making its fall a diagonal between a perpendicular and 
10 horizontal, being determined to put it through at any 
rate ; — a singularly frivolous and whimsical fellow ; — 
and so he would get off with it to where he lived, perhaps 
carry it to the top of a pine tree forty or fifty rods distant, 
and I would afterwards find the cobs strewn about the 
woods in various directions. 

At length the jays arrive, whose discordant screams 
were heard long before, as they were warily making their 
approach an eighth of a mile off, and in a stealthy and 
sneaking manner they flit from tree to tree, nearer and 
20 nearer, and pick up the kernels which the squirrels have 
dropped. Then, sitting on a pitch-pine bough, they 
attempt to swallow in their haste a kernel which is too 
big for their throats and chokes them ; and after great 
labour they disgorge it, and spend an hour in the en- 
deavour to crack it by repeated blows with their bills. 
They were manifestly thieves, and I had not much 
respect for them ; but the squirrels, though at first shy, 
went to work as if they were taking what was their own. 

Meanwhile also came the chicadees in flocks, which, 
30 picking up the crumbs the squirrels had dropped, flew 
to the nearest twig, and, placing them under their claws, 
hammered away at them with their little bills, as if it 
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were an insect in tiie bark, till they were sufficiently 
reduced for their slender throats. A little flock of these 
tit-mice came daily to pick a dinner out of my wood-pile, 
or the crumbs at my door, with faint, flitting, lisping 
notes, like the tinkling of icicles in the grass, or else 
with sprightly day, day, day, or more rarely, in spring- 
like days, a wiry summery jphe-he from the wood-side. 
They were so familiar that at length one alighted on an 
armful of wood which I was carrying in and pecked at 
the sticks without fear. I once had a sparrow alight 10 
upon my shoulder for a moment while I was hoeing in 
a village garden, and I felt that I was more distinguished 
by that circumstance than I should have been by any 
epaulet I could have worn. The squirrels also grew at 
last to be quite familiar, and occasionally stepped upon 
my shoe, when that was the nearest way. 

When the ground was not yet quite covered, and again 
near the end of winter, when the snow was melted on 
my south hill-side and about my wood-pile, the part- 
ridges came out of the woods morning and evening to 20 
feed there. Whichever side you walk in the woods the 
partridge bursts away on whirring wings, jarring the 
snow from the dry leaves and twigs on high, which 
comes sifting down in the sunbeams like golden dust, 
for this brave bird is not to be scared by winter. It is 
frequently covered up by drifts, and, it is said, “ some- 
times plunges from on wing into the soft snow, where 
it remains concealed for a day or two,” I used to start 
them in the open land also, where they had come out 
of the woods at sunset to “ bud ” the wild apple trees. 30 
They will come regularly every evening to particular 
tiees, where the cunning sportsman lies in wait for them, 
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and the distant orchards next the woods sufier thus not 
a little. I am glad that the partridge gets fed, at any 
rate. It is Nature’s own bird, which lives on buds and 
diet-drink. 

In dark winter mornings, or in short winter afternoons, 
I sometimes heard a pack of hounds threading all the 
woods with hounding cry and yelp, unable to resist the 
instinct of the chase, and the note of the hunting-horn 
at intervals, proving that man was in the rear. The 
10 woods ring again, and yet no fox bursts forth on to 
the open level of the pond, nor following pack pursuing 
their Actaeon. And perhaps at evening I see the 
hunters returning with a single brush trailing from their 
sleigh for a trophy, seeking their inn. 

Squirrels and wild mice disputed for my store of 
nuts. There were scores of pitch-pines around my 
house, from one to four inches in diameter, which 
had been gnawed by mice the previous winter, — a 
Norwegian winter for them, for the snow lay long and 
iiO deep, and they were obliged to mix a large proportion 
of pine bark with their other diet. These trees were 
aHve and apparently flourishing at midsummer, and 
many of them had grown a foot, though completely 
girdled ; but after another winter such were without 
exception dead. It is remarkable that a single mouse 
should thus be allowed a whole pine tree for ifcs dinner, 
gnawing round instead of up and down it ; but perhaps 
it is necessary in order to thin these trees, which are 
wont to grow up densely. 

SO The hares {Lepus Americanus) were very famiHar. One 
hid her form under my house all winter, separated 
from me only by the floormg, and she startled me each 
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morning by her basty departure when I began to stir, 

— ^thump, thump, thump, striking her head against the 
door timbers in her hurry. They used to come round 
my door at dusk to nibble the potato parings which I 
had thrown out, and were so nearly the colour of the 
ground that they could hardly be distinguished when 
still. Sometimes in the twilight I alternately lost and 
recovered sight of one sitting motionless under my 
window. When I opened my door in the evening, ofi 
they would go with a squeak and a bounce. Near at 10 
hand they only excited my pity. One evening one sat 
by my door two paces from me, at j&rst trembling with 
fear, yet unwiding to move ; a poor wee thing, lean and 
bony, with ragged ears and sharp nose, scant tail and 
slender paws. It looked as if Nature no longer con- 
tained the breed of nobler bloods, but stood on her 
last toes. Its large eyes appeared young and un- 
healthy, almost dropsical. I took a step, and lo, away 
it scud with an elastic spring over the snow crust, 
straightening its body and its limbs into graceful length, 20 
and soon put the forest between me and itself, — ^the 
wild free venison, asserting its vigour and the dignity 
of Nature. Not without reason was its slenderness. 
Such then was its nature. {Lejpus, levipes, light-foot, 
some think.) 

What is a country without rabbits and partridges 1 
They are among the most simple and indigenous 
animal products ; ancient and venerable families known 
to antiquity as to modern times ; of the very hue and 
substance of Nature, nearest allied to leaves and to the go 
ground, — and to one another ; it is either winged or it 
is legged. It is hardly as if you had seen a wild creature 

C.T.W. I 
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when a rabbit or a partridge bursts away, only a natural 
one, as much to be expected as rustling leaves. The 
partridge and the rabbit are still sure to thrive, like 
true natives of the soil, whatever revolutions occur. 
If the forest is cut ofi, the sprouts and bushes which 
spring up afford them concealment, and they become 
more numerous than ever. That must be a poor 
country indeed that does not support a hare. Our 
woods teem with them both, and around every swamp 
10 may be seen the partridge or rabbit walk, beset with 
twiggy fences and horse-hair snares, which some cow- 
boy tends. 



X. SPEIXG. 


The opening of large tracts by the ice-cutters commonly 
causes a pond to break up earlier ; for tbe water, 
agitated by the wind, even in cold weather, wears away 
the surrounding ice. But such was not the case at 
Walden that year, for she had soon got a thick new 
garment to take the place of the old. This pond never 
breaks up so soon as the others in this neighbourhood, 
on account both of its greater depth and its having no 
stream passing through it to melt or wear away the ice. 

I never knew it to open in the course of a winter, not 10 
excepting that of ’52-3, which gave the ponds so severe 
a trial. It commonly opens about the 1st of April, 
a week or ten days later than Flints’ Pond and Fair- 
Haven, beginning to melt on the north side and in the 
shallower parts where it began to freeze. It indicates 
better than any water hereabouts the absolute progress 
of the season, being least affected by transient changes 
of temperature. A severe cold of a few days’ duration 
in March may very much retard the opening of the 
former ponds, while the temperature of Walden in- 20 
creases almost uninterruptedly. A thermometer thrust 
into the middle of Walden on the 6th of March 1847, 
stood at 32°, or freezing point ; near the shore at 33° ; 
in the middle of Flints’ Pond, the same day, at 32|° ; 
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at a dozen rods from the shore, in shallow water, under 
ice a foot thick, at 36®. The difference of three and a 
half degrees between the temperature of the deep water 
and the shallow in the latter pond, and the fact that a 
great proportion of it is comparatively shallow, show 
why it should break so much sooner than Walden. 
The ice in the shallowest part was at this time several 
inches thinner than in the middle. In mid- winter the 
middle had been the warmest and the ice thinnest 
10 there. So, also, every one who has waded about the 
shores of a pond in summer must have perceived how 
much warmer the water is close to the shore, where 
only three or four inches deep, than a little distance 
out, and on the surface where it is deep, than near the 
bottom. In spring the sun not only exerts an influence 
through the increased temperature of the air and earth, 
but its heat passes through ice a foot or more thick, 
and is reflected from the bottom in shallow water, and 
so also warms the water and melts the under side of the 
20 ice, at the same time that it is melting it more directly 
above, making it uneven, and causing the air bubbles 
which it contains to extend themselves upward and 
downward until it is completely honeycombed, and at 
last disappears suddenly in a single spring rain. Ice 
has its grain as well as wood, and when a cake begins to 
rot or comb,’’ that is, assume the appearance of 
honeycomb, whatever may be its position, the air cells 
are at right angles with what was the water surface. 
Where there is a rock or a log rising near to the surface, 
30 the ice over it is much thinner, and is frequently quite 
dissolved by this reflected heat ; and I have been told 
that in the experiment at Cambridge to freeze water 
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in a shallow wooden pond, though the cold air circulated 
underneath, and so had access to both sides, the reflection 
of the sun from the bottom more than counterbalanced 
this advantage. When a warm rain in the middle of 
the winter melts ofl the snow-ice from Walden, and 
leaves a hard dark or transparent ice on the middle, 
there will be a strip of rotten though thicker white 
ice, a rod or more wide, about the shores, created by 
this reflected heat. Also, as I have said, the bubbles 
themselves within the ice operate as burning-glasses to 10 
melt the ice beneath. 

The phenomena of the year take place every day in 
a pond on a small scale. Every morning, generally 
speaking, the shallow water is being warmed more 
rapidly than the deep, though it may not be made so 
warm after all, and every evening it is being cooled 
more rapidly until the morning. The day is an epitome 
of the year. The night is the winter, the morning and 
evening are the spring and fall, and the noon is the 
summer. The cracking and booming of the ice in- 20 
dicate a change of temperature. One pleasant morning 
after a cold night, 24th February 1850, having gone to 
Flints’ Pond to spend the day, I noticed with surprise, 
that when I struck the ice with the head of my axe, it 
resounded like a gong for many rods around, or as if I 
had struck on a tight drum-head. The pond began to 
boom about an hour after sunrise, when it felt the 
influence of the sun’s rays slanted upon it from over 
the hills ; it stretched itself and yawned like a waldng 
man with a gradually increasing tumult, which was 30 
kept up three or four hours. It took a short siesta at 
noon, and boomed once more toward night, as the sun 
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was withdrawing his influence. In the right stage of 
the weather a pond fires its evening gun with great 
regularity. But in the middle of the day, being full of 
cracks, and the air also less elastic, it had completely 
lost its resonance, and probably fishes and musk-rats 
could not then have been stunned by a blow on it. 
The fishermen say that the “ thundeiing of the pond ” 
scares the fishes and prevents their biting. The pond 
does not thunder every evening, and I cannot tell 
iO surely when to expect its thundering ; but though I 
may perceive no difierence in the weather, it does. 
Who would have expected so large and cold and thick- 
skinned a thing to be so sensitive ? Yet it has its law 
to which it thunders obedience when it should as surely 
as the buds expand in the spring. The earth is all 
alive and covered with papillse. The largest pond is 
as sensitive to atmospheric changes as the globule of 
mercury in its tube. 

One attraction in coming to the woods to live was 
20 that I should have leisure and opportunity to see the 
spring come in. The ice in the pond at length begins 
to be honeycombed, and I can set my heel in it as 
I walk. Fogs and rains and warmer suns are gradually 
melting the snow ; the days have grown sensibly longer, 
and I see how I shall get through the winter without 
adding to my w’ood-pile, for large fires are no longer 
necessary. I am on the alert for the first signs of 
spring, to hear the chance note of some arriving bird, 
or the striped squirrel’s chirp, for his stores must be 
30 now nearly exhausted, or see the woodchuck venture 
out of his winter quarters. On the 13th of March, 
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after I had heard the bluebird, song-sparrow, and red-^ 
wing, the ice was still nearly a foot thick. As the 
weather grew warmer it was not sensibly worn away by 
the water, nor broken up and floated ofl as in rivers, 
but though it was completely melted for half a rod 
in width about the shore, the middle was merely honey- 
combed and saturated with water, so that you could 
put your foot through it when six inches thick ; but 
by the next day evening, perhaps, after a warm rain 
followed by fog, it would have wholly disappeared. Id 
all gone ofi with the fog, spirited away. One year I 
went across the middle only five days before it dis- 
appeared entirely. In 1845 Walden was first completely 
open on the 1st of April ; in ’46, the 25th of March ; 
in ’47, the 8th of April ; in ’51, the 28th of March ; in 
’52, the 18th of April ; in ’53, the 23rd of March ; in 
’54, about the 7th of April. 

Every incident connected with the breaking up of 
the rivers and ponds and the settling of the weather is 
^ particularly interesting to us who live in a climate of so 20 
great extremes. When the warmer days come, they 
who dwell near the river hear the ice crack at night 
with a startling whoop as loud as artillery, as if its icy 
fetters were rent from end to end, and within a few 
days see it rapidly going out. So the alligator comes 
out of the mud with quakings of the earth. One old 
man, who has been a close observer of Nature, and 
seems as thoroughly wise in regard to all her operations 
as if she had been put upon the stocks when he was a 
boy and he had helped to lay her keel, — who has come 30 * 
to his growth, and can hardly acquire more of natural 
lore if he should live to the age of Methuselah, — ^told 
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me, and I was surprised to hear him express wonder 
at any of Nature’s operations, for I thought that there 
were no secrets between them, that one spring day he 
took his gun and boat, and thought that he would have 
a little sport with the ducks. There was ice still on the 
meadows, but it was all gone out of the river, and he 
dropped down without obstruction from Sudbury, 
where he lived, to Fair-Haven Pond, which, he found, 
unexpectedly, covered for the most part with a firm 
10 field of ice. It was a warm day, and he was surprised 
to see so great a body of ice remaining. Not seeing any 
ducks, he hid his boat on the north or back side of an 
island in the pond, and then concealed himself in the 
bushes on the south side to await them. The ice was 
melted for three or four rods from the shore, and there 
was a smooth and warm sheet of water, with a muddy 
bottom, such as the ducks love, within, and he thought 
it likely that some would be along pretty soon. After 
he had lain still there about an hour he heard a 
20 low and seemingly very distant sound, but singularly 
grand and impressive, unlike anything he had ever 
heard, gradually swelling and increasing as if it 
would have a universal and memorable ending, a 
sullen rush and roar, which seemed to him all at 
once like the sound of a vast body of fowl coming 
in to settle there, and seizing his gun, he started up 
in haste and excited ; but he found, to his surprise, 
that the whole body of the ice had started while 
he lay there, and drifted in to the shore, and the 
30 sound he had heard was made by its edge grating on 
the shore, — at first gently nibbled and crumbled off, 
but at length heaving up and scattering its wrecks 
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along the island to a considerable height before it 
came to a stand-still. 

At length the sun’s rays have attained the right 
angle, and warm winds blow up mist -and rain, and 
melt the snow banks, and the sun dispersing the mist 
smiles on a checkered landscape of russet and white 
smoking with incense, through which the traveller picks 
his way from islet to islet, cheered by the music of 
a thousand tinkling rills and rivulets, whose veins 
are filled with the blood of winter which they are 10 
bearing off. 

Ere long, not only on these banks, but on every hill 
and plain, and in every hollow, the frost comes out of 
the ground like a dormant quadruped from its burrow, 
and seeks the sea with music, or migrates to other 
climes in clouds. Thaw with his gentle persuasion is 
more powerful than Thor with his hammer. The one 
melts, the other but breaks in pieces. 

When the ground was partially bare of snow, and a 
few warm days had dried its surface somewhat, it was 20 
pleasant to compare the first tender signs of the infant 
year just peeping forth with the stately beauty of the 
withered vegetation which had withstood the winter, — 
life-everlasting, golden-rods, pin weeds, and graceful 
wild grasses more obvious and interesting frequently 
than in summer even, as if their beauty was not ripe 
till then ; even cotton-grass, cat-tails, mulleins, johns- 
wort, hard-hack, meadow-sweet, and other strong- 
stemmed plants, those unexhausted granaries which 
entertain the earliest birds, — decent weeds, at least, 30 
which widowed Nature wears. I am particularly 
attracted by the arching and sheaf-like top of the 
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wool-grass ; it brings back tbe summer to our winter 
memories, and is among tbe forms wbicb art loves to 
copy, and wbicb, in tbe vegetable kingdom, have tbe 
same relation to types already in tbe mind of man that 
astronomy bas. It is an antique style older than 
Greek or Egyptian. Many of tbe phenomena of 
Winter are suggestive of an inexpressible tenderness 
and fragile delicacy. We are accustomed to bear this 
king described as a rude and boisterous tyrant ; but 
10 with tbe gentleness of a lover be adorns tbe tresses of 
Summer. 

At tbe approach of spring tbe red squirrels got 
under my bouse, two at a time, directly under my feet, 
as I sat reading or writing, and kept up tbe queerest 
chuckling and chirruping and vocal pirouetting and 
gurgling sounds that ever were beard ; and when I 
stamped, they only chirruped tbe louder, as if past all 
fear and respect in their mad pranks, defying humanity 
to stop them. No you don’t — chickaree — chickaree. 
20 They were wholly deaf to my arguments, or failed to 
perceive their force, and fell into a strain of invective 
that was irresistible. 

Tbe first sparrow of spring ! Tbe year beginning 
with younger hope than ever ! Tbe faint silvery 
warblings beard over tbe partially bare and moist 
fields from tbe blue-bird, tbe song-sparrow, and tbe 
red-wing, as if tbe last flakes of winter tinkled as they 
fell ! What at such a time are histories, chronologies, 
traditions, and all written revelations ? Tbe brooks 
BO sing carols and glees to tbe spring. Tbe marsb-bawk 
sailing low over tbe meadow is already seeking tbe 
first slimy life that awakes. Tbe sinking sound of 
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melting snow is heard in all dells, and the ice dissolves 
apace in the ponds. The grass flames up on the hillsides 
like a spring fire, — “et primitus oritur herba imbribus 
primoribus evocata,’’- — as if the earth sent forth an 
inward heat to greet the returning sun ; not yellow but 
green is the colour of its flame ; — ^the symbol of perpetual 
youth, the grass-blade, like a long green ribbon, streams 
from the sod into the summer, checked indeed by the 
frost, but anon pushing on again, lifting its spear of 
last year’s hay with the fresh life below. It grows as 10 
steadily as the rill oozes out of the ground. It is almost 
identical with that, for in the growing days of June, 
when the rills are dry, the grass blades are their channels, 
and from year to year the herds drink at this perennial 
green stream, and the mower draws from it betimes 
their winter supply. So our human life but dies down 
to its root, and still puts forth its green blade to eternity, 
Walden is melting apace. There is a canal two rods 
wide along the northerly and westerly sides, and wider 
still at the east end. A great field of ice has cracked 20 
ofi from the main body. I hear a song-sparrow singing 
from the bushes on the shore, — olit, olit, olit, — chip, 
chip, chip, che char, — che wiss, wiss, wiss. He too is 
helping to crack it. How handsome the great sweeping 
curves in the edge of the ice, answering somewhat to 
those of the shore, but more regular 1 It is unusually 
hard, owing to the recent severe but transient coldj 
and all watered or waved like a palace floor. But the 
wind slides eastward over its opaque surface in vain, 
till it reaches the living surface beyond. It is glorious 3Q 
to behold this ribbon of water sparkling in the sun, the 
bare face of the pond full of glee and youth, as if it 
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spoke the joy of the fishes within it, and of the sands 
on its shore, — a silvery sheen as from the scales of a 
leuciscus, as it were all one active fish. Such is the 
contrast between winter and spring. ' Walden was dead 
and is alive again. But this spring it broke up again 
more steadily, as I have said. 

The change from storm and winter to serene and 
mild weather, from dark and sluggish hours to bright 
and elastic ones, is a memorable crisis which all things 
10 proclaim. It is seemingly instantaneous at last. Sud- 
denly an influx of light filled my house, though the 
evening was at hand, and the clouds of winter still 
overhung it, and the eaves were dripping with sleety 
rain. I looked out the window, and lo ! where yester- 
day was cold grey ice there lay the transparent pond, 
already calm and full of hope as in a summer evening, 
reflecting a summer evening sky in its bosom, though 
none was visible overhead, as if it had intelligence 
with some remote horizon. I heard a robin in the 
20 distance, the first I had heard for many a thousand 
years, methought, whose note I shall not forget for 
many a thousand more, — the same sweet and powerful 
song as of yore. 0 the evening robin, at the end of a 
New England summer day ! If I could ever find the 
twig he sits upon ! I mean he ; I mean the twig. This 
at least is not the Turdus migratorius. The pitch-pines 
and shrub-oaks about my house, which had so long 
drooped, suddenly resumed their several characters, 
looked brighter, greener, and more erect and alive, as if 
30 efiectuaUy cleansed and restored by the rain. I knew 
that it would not rain any more. You may teU by 
looking at any twig of the forest, ay, at your very 
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wood-pile, whether its winter is past or not. As it 
grew darker, I was startled by the honking of geese 
flying low over the woods, like weary travellers getting 
in late from southern lakes, and indulging at last in 
unrestrained complaint and mutual consolation. Stand- 
ing at my door, I could hear the rush of their wings 
when, driving toward my house, they suddenly spied 
my light, and with hushed clamour wheeled and settled 
in the pond. So I came in, and shut the door, and 
passed my first spring night in the woods. 10 

On the 29th of April, as I was fishing from the bank 
of the river near the Nine- Acre-Corner bridge, standing 
on the quaking grass and willow roots, where the musk- 
rats lurk, I heard a singular rattling sound, somewhat 
like that of the sticks which boys play with their fingers, 
when, looking up, I observed a very sHght and graceful 
hawk, like a night-hawk, alternately soaring like a ripple 
and tumbling a rod or two over and over, showing the 
underside of its wings, which gleamed like a satin ribbon 
in the sun, or like the pearly inside of a shell. This 20 
sight reminded me of falconry and what nobleness and 
poetry are associated with that sport. The Merlin it 
seemed to me it might be called, but I care not for its 
name. It was the most ethereal flight I had ever wit- 
nessed. It did not simply flutter like a butterfly, nor 
soar like the larger hawks, but it sported with proud 
reliance in the fields of air ; mounting again and again 
with its strange chuckle, it repeated its free and beautiful 
fall, turning over and over like a kite, and then recovering 
from its lofty tumbling, as if it had never set its foot 30 
on terra Jirma. It appeared to have no companion in 
the universe — sporting there alone — and to need none 
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but tbe morning and the ether with which it played. 
It was not lonely, but made all the earth lonely beneath 
it. Where was the parent which hatched it, its kindred, 
and its father in the heavens ? The tenant of the air^ 
it seemed related to the earth by an egg hatched some 
time in the crevice of a crag ; or was its native nest 
made in the angle of a cloud, woven of the rainbow’s 
trimmings and the sunset sky, and lined with some soft 
midsummer haze caught up from earth ? Its eyiie now 
10 some clifiy cloud. 

Beside this I got a rare mess of golden and silver and 
bright cupreous fishes, which looked like a string of 
jewels. Ah ! I have penetrated to those meadows on 
the morning of many a first spring day, jumping from 
hummock to hummock, from willow root to willow root, 
when the wild river valley and the woods were bathed 
in so pure and bright a light as would have waked the 
dead, if they had been slumbering in their graves, as 
some suppose. There needs no stronger proof of im- 
20 mortality. All things must live in such a light. 0 
Death, where was thy sting ? 0 Grave, where was thy 

victory, then ? 

Early in May, the oaks, hickories, maples, and other 
trees, just putting out amidst the pine woods around the 
pond, imparted a brightness like sunshine to the land- 
scape, especially in cloudy days, as if the sun were 
breaking through mists and shining faintly on the 
hillsides here and there. On the 3rd or 4th of May I saw 
a loon in the pond, and during the first week of the 
30 month I heard the whip-poor-will, the brown-thrasher, 
the veery, the wood-pewee, the chewink, and other 
birds, I had heard the wood-thrush long before. The 
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phoebe had already come once more and looked in at 
my door and window, to see if my house was cavern- 
like enough for her, sustaining herself on humming-wings 
with clinched talons, as if she held by the air, while she 
surveyed the premises. The sulphur-iike pollen of the 
pitch-pine soon covered the pond and the stones and 
rotten wood along the shore, so that you could have 
collected a barrelful. These are the “ sulphur showers ’’ 
we hear of. And so the seasons went rolling on into 
summer, as one rambles into higher and higher grass. 

Thus was my first year’s life in the woods completed ; 
and the second year was similar to it. I finally left 
Walden September 6th, 1847. 


10 
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I*. 3, 1. 17. Framed. The wooden skeleton of the house — the 
posts, beams, joists and rafters — is called the frame. 

P. 8, 1. 11. Mayflower, the ship in which the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed from Southampton to Plymouth (America), 1620. 

32. Marcus Porcius Cato, a great Roman, who held high office 
in the state in the third century b.c. In the intervals of state 
employment he led a frugal, simple life on the Sabine farm he 
had inherited from his father. 

P. 10, 1. 3. “ We can make liquor,” etc. These verses are to 
be foimd in a book called New England's Annoyances, which 
appeared about 1630. It is the oldest knovn composition by an 
American colonist. 

P. 11, 1. 32. Exuviae, the cast-oS skin or shell of animals. 

P. 13, 1. 28. Bartram. William Bartram, 1793-1823. He wrote 
Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, and East and 
West Florida. 

P. 16, 1. 3. Independence Day, the anniversary of July 4th, 
1776, when the delegates of the American States met in Congress, 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, which said, “ We, the 
representatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, solemnly publish and declare that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States.” 

P, 17, 1. 6. Harivansa, a Sanscrit epic telling of the life and 
adventures of the Hindoo god Vishnu in his incarnation as 
Krishna. “Harivansa” means “the race of Hari or Vishnu.” 

15. Tanager, a bird something like a finch, but with very 
brilliant plumage. 

21. Concord battle ground- Concord is the chief town of 
Bliddlesex, Massachusetts, and is situated about twenty miles 
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north-west of Boston. In 1775 it became known to the com- 
mander of the English forces in America, General Gage, that 
ammunition and military stores had been secretly accumulated 
in this town. A force of eight hundred British soldiers was sent 
to destroy all military material, but it was met by about two 
hundred militia men, hastily assembled, and after a skirmish at 
Lexington, outside the town, was forced to retreat. 

P. 20, 1. 5, Ulysses. Ulysses during his wanderings had to pass 
the island of the Sirens, and in order that he might be prevented 
from yielding to their enticements he fastened himself to the 
mast until the ship had sailed too far for the Siren’s song to be 
heard. (Homer’s Odyssey, Bk. xii.) 

P. 23, 1. 25. liife-everlasting, a plant of the tansy group, known 
in England as cudweed. 

26. Blueberry, whortleberry or bilberry. 

Ground-nut, a plant belonging to the ivy family. 

P. 25, 1. 11. Fitchburg, railway junction to the south of Con- 
cord. 

P. 26, 1. 1. Chairs, chairmaking is one of the principal industries 
of Concord, 

P. 28, 1. 24. Atropos, the third of the three Fates, the one that 
cannot be avoided. From the Greek word meaning not to be 
turned.” 

30. Tell. William Tell, a Swiss patriot who, in the fourteenth 
century, resisted the tyranny of Austria. For refusing to uncover 
before the ducal hat set up in the market-place by Gessler, the 
Austrian lieutenant-governor, he was ordered to shoot at an 
apple placed on the head of his son. This, owing to his great 
skill in the use of the cross-bow, he did without injuring the 
child. 

P. 29, 1. 8. Buena Vista, a small settlement in Mexico, on a 
tributary of the Bio Grande, where, in 1847, 4800 Americans 
defeated 20,000 Mexicans. 

P. 30, 1. 1. Long Wharf. Boston pier. 

19. Thomaston, a small town in the State of Maine. 

24. Bililwaukie, a city of Wisconsin, situated on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan. 

32. Grand Banks, a submarine plateau olf the coast of New- 
foundland, one of the great fishing grounds of the world. 

P. 31, 1. 12. Dun-fish, fish cured by being salted and then kept 
in the dark, covered over, for two or three months. 

P. 32, 1. 13. “ To be the mast,” etc. Paradise Lost, Bk. i. 
1. 292. 

C.T.W. K 
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P. 35, 1. 12. Ben Jonsonian. Ben Jonson (1573-1637) was one 
of the later Elizabethan dramatists. The reference here is pro- 
bably to his Masque of Owls, 

P. 37, 1. 10. Stygian, belonging to the river Styx of classical 
mjdhology, which was said to flow seven times roxmd the nether 
world. 

21. Drooling, drivelling. 

P. 39, 1. 11. Loon, the Great Northern Diver, a bird about 
three feet long, with black and white plumage, head and neck 
of purplish green. 

13. Oriole, the golden thrush, with black and bright yellow 
plumage. 

P. 44, 1. 19. Gofle or Whalley. Gofle was one of the judges at 
the trial of Charles I. He signed the death warrant, and in con- 
sequence was excluded from the benefits of the Act of Oblivion. 
With his father-in-law. General Whalley, he fled to America, 
where they lived in strict retirement for the rest of their lives. 

P. 45, L 14. Old Parr. Thomas Parr, who died in 1636, said 
to have been 102 years old. 

17. Acheron, one of the rivers of the underworld. 

28. Hygeia, goddess of health. 

29. .^sculapius, the wonderful physician of Greek legend. 

P. 48, 1. 29. Tremont, Astor, Middlesex House, three large and 
well-kao^vn American hotels, in Boston, New York, and Concord 
respectively. 

P. 48, 1. 3. “ Arrived there,” etc, Spenser’s Faerie Qmene, 
Bk. i., Canto i., referring to the arrival of Una and the Red Cross 
Knight at the house of the hermit. 

P. 50, 1. 9. Antaeus, the son of Poseidon, god of the sea, and 
Ge, the earth. He compelled all strangers to wrestle with him, 
and as often as he was thrown ho received fresh strength through 
touching his mother. Earth. 

13, Cinauefoil, a flower belonging to the strawberry group. 

21. Woodchuck, a small American rodent, fifteen to eighteen 
inches long. 

P. 52, 1. 13. Wormwood, a plant belonging to the tansy group. 

22. Agricola laboriosus, hardworking farmer. 

P. 53, 1. 15 Mr. Coleman’s report. It has been suggested that 
this refers to a report by the Rev. Hugh Colman (1785-1849), 
who published four paj^ers on agriculture in Massachusetts. 
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29. Rans des Vaches, a Swiss song used to call the cattle home. 

P. 54, 1. 6. Paganini, an Italian violinist, famous for his per- 
formances on a single string. 

P. 57, 1. 19. Cranes, the cranes were fabled by ancient writers 
to have waged perpetual war with the pygmies, a race of dwarfs 
who lived on the shores of Ocean. 

24. Hector. “ Hector of the glancing helm,” the great hero of 
the Trojans, son of King Priam.. He was slain by the Greek 
Achilles. 

P. 60, 1. 5. Etesian winds, regular, periodical winds. 

P. 61, 1. 15. Orpheus, a celebrated bard of Greek mythology, 
who, by the music of his lyre, could enchant not only human 
beings, but beasts, trees and rocks. 

P. 64, 1. 7. “ Did not pay a tax,” Thoreau was opposed to 
slavery, and so became a “ passive resister,” refusing to pay the 
war tax levied by what he considered an unrighteous govern- 
ment ; though, wishing to be a good citizen, he paid the highway 
and similar taxes. He was arrested as he came into Concord 
and put into jail for the night. In the morning he found to his 
great indignation that a friend had paid the tax, and he was set 
free. 

P. 66, 1. 4. “ Fresh woods and pastures new.” The closing 
words of Milton’s Lycidas, 

P. 67, 1. 4. Coenobites, monks living in communities. 

P. 71, 1. 17. Michael Angelo, a great Italian sculptor and 
painter, bom 1474. 

P. 72, 1.' 24. Potamogetons, pondweed, 

P. 73, 1 24. Fluviatile, belonging to a river. 

P. 74, 1. 29. Shiner, white muUet. 

P. 75, 1. 23. Skaters, water-bugs, small fresh-water insects. 

P. 79, 1. 22. PhcBbe, or pewee, a North American bird named 
from its monotonous cry. 

24. Partridge {Tetrao umbellvs), an American game bird be- 
longing to the same family as the English grouse. 

P. 80, 1. 13. Dishabille, a form of the French word deshabilU, 
imdress. 

P. 82, 1 30. Myrmidons, a strong and warlike people who lived 
in Thrace under the rule of Achilles. Under his leadership they 
took part in the siege of Troy. Homer’s Iliad tells of the slaying 
of Patroclus in battle by Hector and of the vengeance exacted 
by Achilles for the death of his friend. 
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P. 84 1. 17. Austerlitz (1805), Dresden (1833), battles in the 
Napoleonic wars. 

18. Concord fight. This refers to the opening skirmish of the 
battle. The advancing British force were observed to be taking 
up the planks of the bridge over the river, and the militiamen 
hastened to save it. They were led by Captain Isaac Davis and 
Major John Buttrick. The British fired a volley, and two men, 
Isaac Davis and Abner Hosmer, fell dead, while two others, 
Luther Blanchard and Jonas Brown, were wounded. Por an 
instant the Americans hesitated ; then Buttrick cried out, “ Fire, 
fellow-soldiers, for God’s sake, fire ! ” His small force responded 
bravely, and after a short skirmish the British retreated. 

24. Threepenny tax, the immediate cause of the outbreak of 
the War of American Independence was the levying by the 
British Parliament of a tax on all tea imported into America. 

27. Bunker Hill. After the Concord battle ten thousand fresh 
British troops were landed at Boston. The colonists seized the 
heights of Bunker’s Hill, which commands the town, and were 
only driven from their position by repeated charges of the British 
soldiers, who lost about 800 men in the struggle. 

P. 85, 1. 27. Kirby and Spence wrote Introduction to Ento^ 
mology or Elements of the Natural History of Insects, 

29. Huber, a S^viss naturalist, 1750-1831. 

P. 86, 1. 3. Eugenius the Fourth, Pope from 1431 to 1447. 

7. Olaus Magnus, a Swedish naturalist. 

11. Christiern the Second, King of Denmark and Norway, 
1513-1523. In 1520 he extended his rule to Sweden, but the 
Swedes rebelled against his cruelty and tyranny and drove him 
from his throne in 1523. 

13 Polk, President of the United States, 1845-1849. 

14. Webster’s Fugitive-Slave Bill, 1850. This Bill imposed 
penalties on any person assisting a runaway slave. It was sup- 
ported by Daniel Webster, a noted orator and statesman, who 
thus lost the favour of the Abolitionists. 

15. Bose, a some-what contemptuous term for a dog. 

P. 90, 1. 22. Bayous, a French word used in Louisiana (which 
belonged to the French until 1803, when it was bought from 
them by the United States) meaning the outlet to a lake. 

P. 93, 1. 3. A poet, probably William Ellery Chanmng, nephew 
of the great American preacher, and an intimate friend of 
Thoreau’s. He wrote ThoreaUt Poet and Naturalist. 
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P. 95, 1. 2. Saturn, in classical mythology, head of an old 
dynasty of gods, dethroned by his son Jux)iter. After his de- 
thronement he was fabled to have become king in Italy and 
introduced civilised customs. The period of his rule in Italy 
was known as the Golden Age. 

P. 97, 1. 10. Unio fluviatilis, river mussel 

P. 100, 1. 26. Vulcan, god of fire. 

27. Terminus, god of boundaries and frontiers. 

P. 102, 1. 26. Light-winged Smoke. This poem of Thoreau’s 
was first published in The Vial, a magazine issued quarterly 
from July 1840 to April 1844 by the Transcendental Club, to 
which Emerson, Bronson Alcott, and other prominent American 
thinkers belonged. 

' Icarian. Icarus mounted on wings, which his father 
Badalus had fastened on with wax, so near to the sun that the 
wax melted and he foil. 

P. 109, 1. 2, Poet, William Ellery Channing. 

10. Broadway, a thoroughfare in New York. 

22. One of the last of the philosophers, Bronson Alcott. 

P. 110, 1. 24. Ingenuus, free-born. 

P. Ill, 1. 26. Vishnu Purana. The Puranas, of which there are 
eighteen, form an important division of Hindoo sacred literature. 
The Vishnu Purana tells the story of the god Vishnu, his nine 
incarnations, and the tenth incarnation which is to come, when 
he will appear as a White Horse and destroy aU the wicked upon 
the earth. 

P. 113, 1. 3. Lingua vernacula, native tongue. 

16. Commodore, leader. 

P. 114, 1. 20. Scirius, the genus squirrel. 

P. 118, 1. 12. Actseon, a famous huntsman of classic legend, 
who having by chance seen Artemis and her nymphs bathing, 
was changed by the goddess into a stag, and was tom to pieces 
by his own hounds. 

P. 125, 1. 1. Bluebird, a beautiful bird, its feathers sky-blue 
shading to purple and black. It is indigenous to America, where 
it is regarded much as the robin is with us. 

Redwing, one of the thrush family. 

P. 127, 1. 24. Pinweed, one of the rock-rose tribe. 

27. Cotton-grass, a species of sedge which gets its name from 
a cotton-hke growth from the base of the fruit. 
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L 30. Cat-tails, one of the reed-mace tribe, somewhat resembling 
a bulrush. 

1. 30. Mullein, a plant belonging to the same tribe as the fox- 
glove and having a spike of large yellow flowers. 

28. Hard-hack, a Canadian plant of the same tribe as the 
meadow-sweet, bearing bunches of rose-coloured flowers. 

P. 129, L 3. Et primitus, etc. A q^uotation from Varro, a great 
writer, “ the most learned of all the Romans,” born 116 B.o. 
“ And first grass arises called forth by the first showers.’* 

P. 130, 1. 3. Leuciscus, dace. 

26. Turdus, the thrush family. 

P. 132, 1. 31. Veery, a name given in America to Wilson’s 
thrush. 

Cheewink, the ground robin, called cheewink from its note. 



SUGGESTED QUESTIONS AND SUBJECTS 
EOE COMPOSITION. 

I. 

1. Ulustrate by diagrams : (a) each stick was carefully mor- 
tised or tenoned by its stump ; (6) the boards were carefully 
feather-edged and lapped, 

2. Compare this account with that given by Robinson Crusoe 
of the way he baked his bread, and illustrate by sketches showing 
each method. 

3. What do you know about the Mayflower ? 

4. “ There is a certain class of unbelievers . . . board-nails ’’ 
(p. 10). What do you think Thoreau meant by this answer ? 

6. “ I look upon England . . . bandbox and bundle ” (p. 12). 
Explain this statement, and say how far you think it is justified. 

6. Put the passage, “ When a town celebrates the busk . . . 
prepared themselves (p. 13), into verse. 

7. Write a short essay on ; “ The pursuits of the simpler 
nations are still the sports of the more artificial ” (p. 15), 

8. “ Olympus is but the outside of the earth everywhere ” 
(p. 16). \^at does this mean ? 

9. Give an account of the “ Concord Battle.” 

10. “ As the sun arose . . . nocturnal conventicle ” (p, 17). 
Make a sketch illustrating this. 

11. Draw a map of Thoreau’s surroundings as they are de- 
scribed in the two paragraphs beginning “ I was seated ” (p. 17) 
and “ This small lake ” (p. 18). 

12. “ Like a coin in a basin ” (p. 19). Explain this com- 
parison. 
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IL 

1. Sketch, the scene suggested by the passage, “ When my 
floor was dirty ... in their midst ” (p. 22). 

2. What are : life-everlasting, johnswort, golden-rod, shrub- 
oak, sand-cherry, blueberry, ground-nut ? 

3. Eead through carefully the paragraph beginning “ The 
whistle of the locomotive ” (p. 25), and then rewrite in your 
own words. 

4. Write a paragraph descriptive of an aeroplane on the 
model of that describing a locomotive, beginning “ When I meet 
the engine ” (p. 26). 

5. Put the passage, “ The stabler of the iron horse . . . pro- 
tracted and unwearied ” (p. 27), into verse. 

6. Why should “ Atropos ” be a suitable name for an engine ? 

7. Explain “ We are all educated thus to be sons of Tell ’’ 

(p. 28). 

8. “ What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise and 
bravery ” (p. 29). Give instances of enterprise and bravery 
shown by Englishmen in connection with commerce. 

9. Write a description of an owl. Quote any references to 
owls, in prose or verse, that you remember to have read. 

10. “ The most aldermanic with his chin upon a heart-leaf.’’ 
Sketch this frog. 


III. 

1. \Vho do you think the “ old settler ” and the “ elderly 
dame ” really were ? 

2. Sketch Hygeia and Hebe. 

3. Describe the “ best room ” in verse. 

4. Explain the passage : “ The waste and decay . . , stood its 
ground ” (p. 47). 

6. If you had visited Thoreau at his home in the woods, what 
questions would you have asked him ? 

6, “ A man sits as many risks as he runs.” Do you think 
this is true ? 


IV. 

1. Write out the story of Antssus. 

2. Write a short poem on the beanfield. 
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3. Give in yonr own words the substance of the paragraph 
beginning “ On gala days the town fires its great guns ” (p. 55). 

4. Write a short essay on “ Weeds.” 

5. Sketch Thoreau working in his beanfield. 


V. 

1. Describe any village you know. 

2. “ These are the coarsest mills . . . within doors ” (p. 60). 
Express the same idea by means of a different simile. 

3. Rewrite the passage, “ It was very pleasant . . . severe 
storms ” (p. 61), translating the metaphor into a literal descrip- 
tion. 

4. Have you ever been lost ? If so. describe your experiences. 

5 “You who govern public affairs . . . when the wind passes 
over it, bends ” (p. 65). Discuss these statements. 


VI. 

1. “A huckleberry never reaches Boston ” (p. 66). Explain 
this. 

2. Draw a sketch to illustrate the paragraph beginning : “In 
warm evenings I frequently sat in the boat ” (p, 67). 

3. Write a short essay on “ Fishing.” 

4. What colours have you observed in the waters of rivers, 
lakes or the sea ? 

5. Draw a map of Walden lake. 

6. Read carefully the passage, “ One November afternoon . . . 
above the surface ” (p. 75), and then rewrite it in your own 
words. 


VTI. 

1. Write a short essay on Instinct in Animals. 

2. Name and describe as many as you can of the wild creatures 
you have seen in the fields and woods of England. 

3. Explain “ Or perchance he was some Achilles . . . Patro- 
clus ” (p. 83). 

4. Describe the combat of the ants. 

5. What do you know about the “ winged horse ” T 

6. Draw the loon flying over the lake. 
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VIII. 

L Describe the stages by which some mass of foliage you 
have observed has changed to the colours of autumn and has 
finally fallen away to the bareness of winter. 

2. How do you think Thoreau built his fireplace and chimney ? 
Illustrate with sketch. 

3. Draw the house described on pp. 94, 95, 

4. “ I remembered the story . . . ruffled bosom ” (p. 96). 
Put this story into eight lines of verse. 

6. Write out the result of Thoreau’ s experiment of throwing 
stones on the ice. 

6. “I sacrificed it to Vulcan, for it was past serving the god 
Terminus ” (p. 100). What does this mean ? 

7. Write a short essay on “ Eire.” 

8. Express in your own words the comparison made by 
Thoreau oetween the way in which animals keep themselves 
warm and the method invented by man. 

9. Give in your own words the substance of the verses : 
“ Light-winged Smoke . . . clear fiame ” (p. 102). 


IX. 

1. That early settler’s family ” (p. 105). Tell this story in 
detail as you imagine it. 

2. “ One afternoon I amused myself ... of his day ” (p. 106) 
Sketch an illustration for this passage. 

3. “ An Old Mortality ” (p. 1 10). Explain the reference. 

4. Write out and explain the similes and metaphors contained 
in the paragraph beginning “ Having each some shingles of 
thought” (p. 110). 

5. Sketch the scene described in the passage : “ The Lincoln 
Hills ... or pigmies ” (p. 112). 

6. Tell how the red squirrel came for the com. 

7. Write a short essay on “Hunting.” 

8. Tell the story of Actaeon, 

9. Write eight lines of verse on the Hare. 

10. Read carefully the paragraph beginning *' What is a 
country without rabbits and partridges” (p. 119), and then 
rewrite it in your own words. 
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X. 

1- Describe in order any signs of the coming of spring that 
you have noticed in your immediate surroundings. 

2. One old man . . . standstill ” (p. 125). Tell this story in 
your own words. 

3. “We are accustomed to hear this king described . . , 
tresses of Summer” (p. 128), Explain this, and illustrate from 
what you have seen in English fields, lanes or gardens. 

4. Write a short poem on “ Spring.” 

5. Write a short essay on ** Grass.” 

6. What picture have you formed in your mind of Thoreau 
now that you have read Waldeyi ? 



PASSAGES SUITABLE FOR LEARNING 
BY HEART. 


1. (a) “ This was . . . the earth everywhere ” (p. 16). 

(b) The Lake Isle of Innisfreef' by Tf. B, Yeata» 

IL {a) “ Sometimes on Sundays . . . wood-nymph ” (p. 33). 
{b) “ Now I sit with all the windows and the door wide 
open, and am regaled with the scent of every flower in a 
garden as full of flowers as I have known how to make it. 
We keep no bees, but if I lived in a hive I should hardly 
hear more of their music. AU the bees in the neighbour- 
hood resort to a bed of mignonette, opposite to the window, 
and pay for the honey they get out of it by a hum, which, 
though rather monotonous, is as agreeable to my ears as 
the whistling of my linnets. All the sounds that Nature 
utters are delightful, at least in this country. I should 
not perhaps find the roaring of lions in Africa, or of bears 
in Russia, vesy pleasing ; but I know no beast in England 
whose voice I do not account musical, save and except 
always the braying of an ass. The notes of all our birds 
and fowls please me without one exception. I should not, 
indeed, think of keeping a goose in a cage, that I might 
hang her in the parlour for the sake of her melody ; but 
a goose upon a common or in a farmyard is no bad per- 
former.” Wm. Cowper. 

in, ia) “ Yet I experienced . . . burden to me ” (p. 42). 

(b) Wordsworth’s lines : 

“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
146 
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With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.” T intern Abbey, 

IV. (a) “ This further experience . . . come up ” (p. 58). 

(b) “ Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it : thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is full of 
water : thou preparest them com, when thou hast so 
provided for it. Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- 
dantly : thou settlest the furrows thereof : thou makest 
it soft with showers : thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; and thy 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the 
wilderness : and the little hills rejoice on every side. 

Psalm Ixv. 9-12. 

V. (a) “ You who govern , . . bends ” (p. 65), 

^6) “ The embers of the day are red 

Beyond the murky hill. 

The kitchen smokes ; the bed 
In the darkling house is spread : 

The great sky darkens overhead 
And the great woods are shrill. 

So far have I been led, 

Lord by thy will : 

So far I have followed, Lord, and wondered still. 

R. L. Stevenson, Evensong, 

VI. (a) “ In such a day ... on its bosom still ” (p. 74). 

(6) “ We paused beside the pools that lie 

Under the forest-bough, 

Each seemed as 'twere a little sky 
Gulfed in a world below ; 

A firmament of purple light 

Which in the dark earth lay 
More boundless than the depth of night, 

And purer than the day. — 

In which the lovely forests grew 
As in the upper air. 

More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there.” 

Shelley, To Jane, 
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VIL (a) “ There too, ... by turns ” (p. 82). 

(b) Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest 1 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 

VIII. (a) “ Light-winged Smoke . . . clear flame ” (p. 102). 

{b) “ The power of Fire, or Flame, which we designate 
by some trivial chemical name, thereby hiding from our- 
selves the essential character of wonder that dwells in it 
as in all things, is with these old Northmen, Loke, a most 
swift, subtle Demon, of the brood of the Jotuns. The 
savages of the Ladrones Islands too (says some Spanish 
voyager) thought Fire, which they had never seen before 
was a devil or god, that bit you very sharply when you 
touched it, and that lived upon dry wood. From us too, 
no chemistry, if it had not stupidity to help it, would hide 
that Flame is a wonder. What is Flame ? ” 

Thomas Carlyle. 

IX. (a) “ There too, . . . from the town ” (p. 111). 

(6) After it a voice roareth : he thundereth with the 
voice of his excellency ; and he will not stay them when 
his voice is heard. God thundereth marvellously with his 
voice ; great things doeth he, which we cannot compre- 
hend. For he saith to the snow, Be thou on the earth ; 
likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain of his 
strength. He sealeth up the hand of every man ; that 
all men may know his work. Then the beasts go into 
dens, and remain in their places. Out of the south cometh 
the whirlwind : and cold out of the north. By the breath 
of God frost is given : and the breadth of the waters is 
straitened. Also by watering he wearieth the thick cloud : 
he soattereth his bright cloud : and it is turned round 
about by his counsels : that they may do whatsoever he 
commandeth them upon the face of the world in the 
earth.” Job xxxvii. 4-12. 

X (ii) “ The first sparrow of Spring . . . fresh life below ” 

(p. 128). 

(b) The heart of the ancient hills and his were one, 
The winds took counsel with him, and the sun 
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Spake comfort ; in his ears the shout of birds 
Was as the sound of clear, sweet-spirited words. 

The noise of streams as laughter from above, 

Of the old wild lands, and as a cry of love. 

Spring’s trumpet blast, blown over moor and lea ; 
The skies were red as love is, and the sea 
Was as the floor of heaven for love to tread. 

So went he as with light about his head 
And in the joyous travail of the year 
Grew April-hearted.” 

A. 0. Swinburne, Tristram of Lyonesse, 



HELPS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


1. “ Early Spring in Massachusetts,” “ Summer,” “ Winter,” 
“Autumn,” all from Thoreau’s Journal, are valuable as giving 
the author’s own account of his pursuits and of the country in 
which he lived, 

2. Biography and Criticism. Life of Tlioreau, by H. S. Salt ; 
The Personality of Thoreau, by F. B. Sanborn ; Thoreau, Poet and 
Naturalist, by W. E. Channing ; “ Henry David Thoreau,” an 
essay in Men and BooJes, by R. L. Stevenson. 

3. Transcendentalism. Emerson’s Nature and his Essays set 
forward the main general principles of the Transcendentalists ; 
Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance is a story founded on the Brook 
Farm experiment ; the chapter called “ Brook Farm and Con- 
cord ” in Henry James, Hawthorne, English Men of Letter Series, 
gives a short and clear account of New England thought at this 
period. 

4. History. Paul Revere^ s Ride, by Longfellow, and Emerson’s 
Hymn (1836) containing the lines 

“ Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world ” 

tell of incidents in the Concord Battle. Hawthorne’s Mosses 
from an Old Manse and House of the Seven Gables both give pic- 
tures of the life in New England at this period. 

5. Walden. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and R. L. Stevenson's 
Silverado Squatters offer points of comparison and contrast to 
Walden, 
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